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IV PROFESSOR CADMUS AND DR. WISDOM 

Adpiirable I exclaimeit Dr. Wisdom. Bat how is a child to attain to such 
excellence! 

That is the question, said Professor Cadmns. It is not the definition so 
much as the attainment Need I say, that reading is not to be acquired by 
rules f It is useless to make them the basis of instruction in reading. Seeing 
is the knowing of childhood. The thing must take precedence of the word. 

I entirely agree with you, said Dr. Wisdom. Nor can it be taught by 

examples. As well might Miss S attempt to teach my daughter the art 

of music by playing over some of her phantasies, as a teacher attempt to 
tench children reading by presenting models of the art. 

I understand you, said Professor Cadmus. He must grow up into reading 
as he grew up into speech, — ^by progressive steps. Reading is a ftmetion of 
speech. 

Precisely so, said Dr. Wisdom. And you would retrace in reading the 
steps by wliich we attain to speech t The idea is full of promise. 

So I think, added Professor Cadmus. We began speech with words. Now, 
in my opinion, there is a verbcU reading that lies at the basis of all others. 
Unless we can read the words well, how can we expect to read sentences 
and language I The word is the germ of language. The reading of the 
word is the true initiatory to all reading. 

Your view, %aid Dr. Wisdom, accords entirely with mine. The utterance 
of the word includes nearly all the elements of reading; — articulation, enun- 
ciation, pronunciation, accent^ tone, power, pitch, and rate. 

The sentence^ said Professor Cadmus, followed the word in speech. Why 
not also follow it in reading f Sentential reading is, undoubtedly, the most 
important The sentence is the developed word, and the genual form of 
language. He, who can read sentences well, will find no difficulty in read- 
ing language. For what is lingual reading but the utterance of connected 
sentences that form the body of discourse I 

This view of the subject^ said Dr. Wisdom, removes much apparent mys- 
tery. The child can comprehend a sentence. He is able to imitate the 
model according to which it should be read. Let us, then, reduce the art 
of reading to the appropriate utterance of sentenceia^ and it is accessible to 
alL Its acquisition is simple. 

Just so, added Professor Cadmus. And the method is a happy imitation. 
Art is the admirer of nature. Rules, we are free to confess, at an early age, 
are of little use to children — perhaps a hindrance. They follow nature, 
ana arc moulded by things. Accordingly, we find that children, who have 
been brought up in el^ant families, speak expressively. Can we not create 
the same circumstances for reading ? a function of speech f 
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We can, undonbtedly, answered Dr. Wisdom. Reading may be made a 
retracing of the steps of speech. The child may be led progressively into 
written language as well as into spoken language. He may be led, too, in 
the same way, — the colloquial style of expression. The school-room may 
resemble the social circle at home ; and the reading exercise, a lively con- 
versation. The teacher should take the place of the parent in the colloquy, 
and supply his pupils with the living model. We repe<U it, the teacher shotUd 
be Frofesaar CadmiUy and read to the claea cu ilie Profeuor spoke to his son. 

I hope and earnestly pray, said Professor Cadmus, that such a state of 
things may soon exist in every school in our land. Then shall pleasure be 
the companion of study, and reading, ceasing to be a caricature of speech, 
become natural discourse. 
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HOW A CHILD COMES TO SENTENCES. 



INSTRUCTION I. 
A QUESTION ABOUT FINIS. 




THE OXnUVfi HOHB. 

The Cadmus Home was a happy one. Flowers bloomed 
about the door. Birds sang in the locust groves. News- 
papers came daily; and books of all kinds were found in 
the study. Pictures hung against every wall. 

Professor Cadmus was a good man. He loved his house- 
hold, and spent much of his time in making them happy. 
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FINIS. 




Wilmer, his youngest son, came into his. study one eve- • 
ning. Father, said he, what is finis? It is at the end of 
the Vebbal Eeadee. 

Finis, said Professor Cadmus, is a Latin word, and means 
end. The book is closed there, and nothing more is to be 
added to it. Do you know now what it means? 

I do, said Wihner. I ended my first book to-day. I am 
glad. 

The Verbal Eeader, then, said Professor C, is closed. 
There is an end to that book. 

How happy I am ! said Wilmer. 

So am I, said his fether. I hope, my son, it is not closed 
before it is known. When you come to the end of a book, 
always look back, and see what you have been doing. Do 
you know, my son, the Verbal Eeader? 

WHAT THE VERBAL BEADBB TEACHES. 

I think I do, jGather. I learned a great many things from 
it. I learned to draw lines and figures. I learned to 
manage my voice. I learned my letters, and made them into 
words. 

Ah, this is something 1 said Professor 0. Let me see how 
you learned these things. You learned them by using 
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your EYES, and ears, and hands, and voice, and mind. 
You learned also the meanings of the letters and words. 
How, do you ask? You learned their meanings, my son, 
hy seeing what they stand for. 

You are ready for your new book. Come to me to-morrow 
evening, and I will tell you something about it. 

Wilmer went out of the study with a light heart. The 
new is pleasing to the young mind. 

INSTR UCTION I I. 
A NEW BOOK. 




THB SBNTBNTIAL BEADSB. 

The next evening, Wilmer came into his father's study. 
The lamp was blazing on the table; and beside it, was a 
new book. Professor Cadmus took it up, and handed it to 
his son. This, said he, is your second school-book. The 
Sentential Eeader. 

The Sentential Eeader! said Wilmer. What does it 
mean, father? 

Just the question, said Professor C. The answer to it is 
the first of a new book. Always find out what a book is' 
going to do for you, my son, before you read it. 

I never thought of that before, said Wilmer. If it pleased 
rae, that was enough, I was content. 
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Enough, my son! So you were willing to wait and find 
out what it meant. Books, Wilmer, are like work or play. 
They have their place and use. 

WHAT THB SENTENTIAL BEADEB IS TO DO FOB WILKER 

Father, tell me what the Sentential Reader means. What 
is it going to teach me ? 

Many things, said Professor C. It will teach you to put 
words together. It will teach you to say all you know 
about things. More than this, my son. It will teach you 
to xead so as to please every one. 

Father I said Wilmer, will it do all this? It is a great 
deal. 

Yes, my son, it will do all this, and more. It will teach 
you, in an easy way, to join words and make sentences, 
as your mother taught you to join blocks and make 



How is this? asked Wilmer» I do not understand you. 
Tell me, how it is ? 

I will do so, said Professor C, by teaching you what 
words are, and how you are to use them. You will see 
their meaning. You will use them in doing as your teacher 
does. 

Oh, now I understand you 1 said Wilmer. So my mother 
teaches me. But why is it called the Sentential Eeader? 

Because, said Professor *€., it tells you about sentences. 
You will see them, and by seeing^ know them. A sentence, 
my son, is two or more words by which we say some- 
a?HiNG. A great man in Germany, called Becker, says it is 
a thought made known in words. 

Here, my son, are three sentences : BainfiMs. The night 
is dark. The moon is not bright 
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Wilmer was pleased with what he heard, and turned to 
his drawing. 

INSTRUCTION III. 
THE FIRST OP A NEW BOOK. 




WHAT WILMEB KNOWS ABOUT THE SENTENTIAL READER. 

Come, said Professor Cadmus to his son, and let us talk 
a little more about the new book. The Sentential Eeader 
is more to you than a mine of gold. 

Wilmer dropt his pencil, and took a seat beside his 
father. 

Professor Cadmus continued. A new book is a great 
event in a child's life. It awakens wonder, and fear, and 
joy in the heart. 

Father, said Wilmer, you have named my feelings. 

Yes, said Professor Cadmus, I knew how you felt. All 
was strange and unknown to you. Was it not? 

It was so, father. I wondered; and that was all. 1 
turned over the leaves, and wished to know what the book 
meant. 

Strange and unknown ! said Professor C. It seemed so. 
It only seemed. Knowledge came to you in a new dress. 
. How is- this? asked Wilmer. Do tell me. 

I will do so, said Professor C. You know much about 
the Sentential Eeader. You have seen almost every thing 
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it contains. Your mother and I have talked to you again 
and again about what you will find in it ; but now those 
things come to you in a hook. They come in ^nn^ and not 
in taJk. 

I see now, father, what you mean. Talk on, father. I 
wish to hear more about it. 




You have, said Professor 0., in these things, the first of 
your new book. .New light, and the feelings of wonder and 
joy, are the first lesson. 

I know it, now, father. I did not think of it tUl you 
told me. 

POUR QUESTIONS ABOUT A NEW BOOK. 

There are four questions, said Professor C, to be asked 
now. They make up the first of a new book. 

1. Where is it going to lead you? The Sentential Eeader 
is about to lead you to sentences, and show you how to 
form and read them. 

2. What do you know about it? You know much about 
it. Letters and words were learned in the Verbal Eeader. 
Sentences are made daily, in talking with your mother and 
sister. 

8. What mU it do for you ? It will open up the way to 
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books. It will lead you to all that man has ever thought 
It will help you to write and speak Uke Dr. Wisdom. 

4. What do others htvow about it? Very much. Men 
have written sentences that have moved nations. Men 
have read sentences in a way that has moved all hearts to 
love them and what they read. Tears, Wilmer, have been 
the reward of the good reader. 

Father! father I it is very wonderful ! I never can forget 
these things. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, I hope you will never 
forget the four questions that make up the first of a new 
book. 

INSTRUCTION IV. 
THE CHILD COMES TO SENTENCES STEP BY STEP. 




WILHBB KNOWS MUCH ABOUT SENTENCES. 

Wilmer, the next evejiing, was waiting in the study for 
his father. Often did he think of the Sentential Eeadeb 
during the day. He was all hope. He thought of great 
things that he was about to learn from that book. It would 
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teach him to write and speak like Dr. Wisdom 1 What a 
dream! 

At length, his father came in. Wilmer ran to meet him, 
and then drew his chair up to the table. 

Father, said he, I "wish you would tell me more about 
sentences. 

Sentences, my son I Oh, I cannot tell you much about 
them, now. I have told you what a sentence is. It is two 
or more words by which we say something. Home is sweet 
This is a sentence. Sleep is good. This is a sentence, also. 

A sentence ! said Wilmer. I do not understand, it father. 
I do not know sentences. 

Understand what, my son ! Yes, you do. You are using 
them every day. You talk in sentences. You tell all your 
wants, ask all your questions, and give out all your feelings 
in sentences. Do you not understand now, my son ? 

I think I do, father. A sentence is made up of words. 
When I speak or write, I put words together. When I 
put them together, and say something, I make a sentence. 

Very good, very good I said Professor Cadmus. Now, 
you know what a sentence is. Do not forget it. Sentences 
make up all talk. Sentences make up all books. But I 
wish this evening to show you how you came to sentences. 

HOW WILHEB GAME TO SENTENCES. 

How I came to them, fllther ? Did I not use them bs 
soon as I began to talk ? 

O, no, my son ! You came to them step by step. Your 
mother led you to words, and from words to sentences. You 
came to them step by step. So you learned to walk. So 
you learned to do everything that you are now able to do. 
It was some time before you were able to use your tongue. 
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and when you did use it, you only spoke parts of words. 
Pa and ma were the parts. 

Parts of words, said Wilmer. Did I begin in this way, 
father ? . 

Yes, my son, this was joxir first step towarfls a sentence. 
It was some time after this, before you spoke a whole word. 
Pa/pa and mamma^ at length, were spoken. This was your 
second step towards sentences, a whole word. 

I am glad, father, that you told me these things. I made 
a sentence the iiext step. 

No, said Professor Cadmus. It was a long time after this, 
before you made a sentence. You made parts of sentences. 
You said parts of things. Go — . — papa. — nice. 
Henry — can<ly. — apple. So you talked, my son. I 
will now fill up these blanks, and make sentences out of 
these parts. Go, Nina. Come, papa. Sugar is nice. Henry 
give me candy. Give me an apple. 

How strange, father ! How very strange ! 

HOW WILMEB CAMS TO A WBITTEN SENITENCE. 
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Professor Cadmtis went on. You took more steps, my 
son, in coming to a written sentence. Think of how you 
learned to write. 

I remember all this, said Wilmer. I began with letters. 
I next had jMirfe of words, and then words. It was a long 
time before I had a whole line for a copy. 

These steps, said Professor Cadmus, we must look at 
again. We must now go back to where we began to speak 
and vmte^ and mark the steps by which we came to sentences. 
We have made them, but do not hnow them. We must 
make them again. We must do so, as the Indian makes 
his trail through the forest. 

How is that, father? How does the Indian make his 
trail? 

He makes it, said Professor Cadmus, observing what he 
sees and does. As he passes along, he nicks this tree and 
that tree. These nicks, Wilmer, are his guides. So you 
must mark your steps as you pass from sounds and letters to 
words, and from words to sentences. 

Wilmer smiled, and Professor Cadmus arose to attend to 
some duties in the family. So the evening talk ended. 



INSTRUCTION V. 

SOUNDS ^D LETTEBS. 

THE FIRST SOUNDS OF CHILDHOOD. 

It is good to think of our infant days. The first words, 
first steps, and first doings are pleasant things. So Professor 
Cadmus thought. He was thinking about them as Wilmer 
came into the study. 
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Father, said the happy boy, I have something to tell you. 
To-day, I told mother about last evening's talk. She, then, 
told me about my first sounds and words. 

They were not, said Professor Cadmus, very nice ones. 
You would scarcely own such strange mewing and crying 
and talking for your own. And your early words 1 Come, 
tell me some of them. Your mother, no doubt, gave you a 
long lesson. 

Father, I am ashamed to tell you. 

Ashamed, my son! You must never be ashamed of 
^any thing that is good. The river is not ashamed of the 
little fountain in which it rises. Oaks spring from acorns. 
Men come from babes. 

I will tell you, father. I called Lois, Lola; Aunt Sally, 
I called. Ah Lola. Cyrus was IrCj and Peter was Pitah. I 
called apples, aph, and cracker, cacker, I made many worse 
sounds than these. 

Your organs of xxnce, said Professor Cadmus, were not 
trained then. You know, when your sister began to play 
on the piano, she made strange work with her fingers. Now 
they almost fly over the keys. Your organs are like her 
fingers. They can now run over all the sounds in our 
language. 

THS SOUNDS IN OUB SPEECH. 

How many sounds have we ? qpked Wilmer. Sister says, 
she has only eight in music. 

We have roRTY, said Professor Cadmus. These are all 
the simple sounds which you hear in talk — all that Dr. 
Wisdom uses when he preaches to us. 

Only forty ^ said Wilmer 1 I wish you would point them 
out to me, father. 
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The simple sounds of our language, said Professor Cad- 
mus, should be well understood. Unless you know them, 
my son, you will never be able to speak words in the right 
way. I will now give them to you, and hope you will not 
forget them. 

1. The sound of A, as heard in ah, father, rather, arm, 
harm. 

2. Its sound, as heard in fate, late, pale, pain, sail. 
8. Its sound, as heaid in hat, sat, battle, an, ban, 

4. Its sound, as heard in aU, call, water. 

5. The sound of i, as heard in pine, shrine, ice. 

6. Its sound, as heard in pin, sin, pity, win. 

7. The sound of u, as heard in fuU, pull. 

8. Its sound, as heard in but, bun, pun, putty. 

9. The sound of E, as heard in eve, mete, feet, seed. 

10. Its sound, as heard in bet, net, less, err. 

11. The sound of o, as heard in note, mote, float, no, boat. 

12. Its sound, as heard in not, rot, mop, knotty. 

18. Its sound, as heard in move, prove, fool, cool, ooze. 

14. The sound of oi, as heard in oil, boil, soil, turmoil. 

15. The sound of ou, as heard in our, sour, flour, devour. 

16. The sound of EW, as in news. 

All these sounds, my son, are called vowel sounds. 
They are wzce, and are formed by opening the mouth and 
forcing out the air. The parts of the mouth do not touch 
in making them. 

Wilmer sounded them all, and found it was just as his 
father said. Professor Cadmus went on : . 

17. The sound of H, as in hot, hop, hear. 
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18. The Bound of Y, as heard in yes, yet, ye. 

19. The sound of w, as heard in woe, we, will, wet 

20. The sound of the letter p, as heard in pipe, pin, perish. 

21. The sound of B, aa heard in bet, bit, bin, batter. -* 

22. The sound of F, as heard in fan, fame, &.te. 

23. The sound of V, as heard in vine, van, vain. 

24. The sound of T, as heard in tent, ten, tip, neat. 

25. The sound of d, as heard in din, dead, den, led. 

26. The sound of L, as heard in lull, lime, lint. 

27. The sound of M, as heard in main, mat, man. 

28. The sound of N, as heard in no, net, nun. 

29. The sound of B, as heard in rap, rat, car, bear. 

30. The sound of th, as heard in thin, them, that 
81. The sound of th, as heard in thine, these, those. 

32. The sound of G, as heard in go, dog, beg. 

33. The sound of K, or c hard, as heard in kite, cake, 
coat, kitten. 

34. The souQd of S, as heard in sin, seat, sell. 

35. The sound of z, as heard in zeal, blaze, haze. 

36. The sound of SH, as heard in shine, short, shall. 

37. The sound of z, as heard in azure, glazier, pleasure. 
88. The sound of ng, as heard in sing, being, ink, wink. 
39. The sound of ch, as heard in child, church, chime. 

These sounds, said Professor Cadmus, are called conso- 
nants, because they are always joined with a vowel, and 
sounded with it. Hence the name consonant, or sounded 
together. In making them, the parts of the mouth touch. 
Wilmer made them all, and found it was so. 

One thing, my son, I wish you to notice. It is this. The 
sound of a letter is not the same at the beginning and end of 
a word or syllable. You may see and feel this in ispeaking 
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the words, Mien, Emma^ Abba. Maxk this difference when 
you speak and read. 

Let ns stop at this place, said Professor Cadmus. To- 
morrow evening, we will renew our talk. 

I NSTRUCTION VI. 

MORE ABOUT SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 

FALSE SOUNDS. 

Father, asked Wilmer, did you give me all the sounds 
last evening? Peter and Mr. Trip make sounds when they 
speak, which you did not give me. 

O,- yes! said Professor Cadmus. I suppose they do. 
People, who do not know how to talk, make many strange 
sounds. Those, which I gave you last night, are all that 
Dr. Wisdom uses when he prays and preaches. 

They ai-e all the good sounds, said Wihner. Leariied 
people use no more. 

Just so, my son. I never want to hear you make any 
others. I will now repeat them. The vowel sounds are 
heard in ah, fate,, fat, all; pme, pm; fwll, but; no, not, 
move ; mouse, ozl, new. The consonant sounds are heard in 
Aat, yes, we, ^ipe, 6abe, /an, vine, tent, did, fime, main, no, 
rap, far, tJim, thine, gun, hte, sin, seal, days, azure, shine, 
sing, and cAurch. 

Try now, my son, and give the sound of each of them by 
itself. Sound each one in this way ; a, as in ah, a as in fate, 
a as in fat. Wilmer did so. 

The consonant sounds, said Professor Cadmus, are either 
fiat or sharjp. Observe,this. Your sister does so with her 
notes. The flat consonants are 6, d, ^ as in go, « as in 
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zeal, 2 as in azure, v, th as in tliine. The sharp consonants 
are^, ^, A, 5, / ^A as in thin, sh as in shine. You will try, 
my son, and give to each letter its right sound. Let the 
sounds of the flat consonants be^^, and those of the sharp 
consonants, sharp. These things are easily learned by imi- 
tation. 

I will do so, said Wilmer. Have I now all the sounds 
used in good talk? 

You have, my son, and all you need know about them. 
From these sounds are made all words — all sentences — the 
whole English language. You will find no other sounds in 
books. 

In books ! said Wilmer. Are there any sounds in books? 

O, yes ! said Professor Cadmus. Sounds can be made 
VISIBLE. They can be written. Letters stand for sounds, 
and' to letters, I wish now to point your mind. 

SOUNDS AND LETTEES. 

Sounds were a long time alone in the world. At length, 
they were written. Letters were found out. We have 
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twenty-six letters, and with these, we write all the sounds 
which we hear in speech. A child writing the names of 
the notes of music is an instance: sol, Ja. The sound sol, is 
written with the letters, s-o-1. 

Twenty-six letters, did you say, jGsrther? You mean the 
alphabet? 

I do, my son. The alphabet is a collection of the letters 
that mark the simple sounds, and means a, b. Four of the 
letters are useless. C is only s or k, as heard in cider, cake ; 
q is the same as kw, as, in queen ; x is the same as gs or 
ks, as, in exit, example ; and j is the same as dsh or osh, as 
in Jane, June. So we have only twenty-two letters that are 
of any use. 

How, father, can we write forty sounds with twenty-six 
letters?. 

It is done, said Professor Cadmus, in tVo ways. One 
letter ia made to stand for more than one sound. Thus, 
A, stands for four sounds, as heard in father, fame, fat, 
fall. Two letters are joined and stand for simple sounds ; 
ou, 01, thy sh, cA,^and ng, as in, hoiLse, oil, this ship, chip, 
sing. 

I understand, now, said Wilmer, how it is done. I have 
learned a great deal to-night, father. 

You have, indeed, my son. The sounds and letters about 
which we have been talking, are very useful. They enter 
into all conversation. They make up all books. With 
these sounds, my son, you are to bmld all words and senten- 
ces and speech. 

Professor Cadmus turned to his studies, and Wilmer went 
to his drawing. He often thought of Benjamin West at 
the age of seven, sketching his little sister. He had a pic- 
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ture of this scene, which he prized highly. Wilmer had 
many bright visions of the boy, West. 




SECOND PAET. 



WORDS. 



WORDS. 

INSTRUCTION VII. 

WHAT WORDS ABE. 

Words, said Professor Cadmus, are great things. They 
are tilings of power. A word has often touched the heart, 
and filled the eye with tears. It has set nations again and 
again at war. The idle words, which we drop by the way- 
side of life, are like seeds that spring up, and yield a harvest 
of tares or wheat. 

This is strange, fether! How can a word be so great 
and strong? 

How ? repeated Professor Cadmus. Because it contains a 
thought of the soul. Some feeling of our heart is in it ; and 
this is its life and power. You know this, Wilmer. When 
your father or mother say the word, naughty or good, you 
feel it at once. But I wish to talk to you to-night about 
the words of our language. 

What is a word, fether ? I have forgotten. 

A wordy said Professor Cadmus, is the sign of a thing. It 

is like a hand by the way-side, or cross-Boads. It points to 

certain things. When you see or h.ear one, you always 

think of something for which it stands. If I speak or write 

2* 
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the words hook^ Jcnife and pen, you know, at once, what I 
mean, and think of these things. 

It is so, father. I know, now, what a word is. It is the 
sign of something. 

Worcls, said Professor Cadmus, are Tnade things. - They 
are part of the works of man. A spoken word is made by 
putting some of the forty sounds together. A written word 
is made by putting some of the twenty-six letters together. 
The making of words, my son, is part of your education. 



MAKING WORDS. 




I thought, said Wilmer, that they were all made. Are 
they not all found in the dictionary ? 

Words, added Professor Cadmus, are made. But you 
must learn how to make them, also. Thomas Ide, who is 
bound to Mr. Thorn, has to learn to take his machines apart, 
and put them up again. So he learns to use them. So you 
must learn to use words. A child writing the names of 
toys is an instance of making words. She puts letters to- 
gether and makes them. 
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O, I see now, said Wilmer, what I have to do. I think I 
will like it very much. 

"Words, said Professor Cadmus, are things that are heard 
and seen. The ear and eye are to be used in knowing them. 
The spoken word is made up of sounds, and is to be heard: 
the written word is made up of letters, and is to be seen. 
I know, Wilmer, a little girl, who cannot hear the true 
sound, or see the right form of words. She is an unhappy 
child. 

I understand all this, father. I have learned to print and 
write words. I know they have forms. 

I have told you, said Professor Cadmus, that words are 
made up of sounds and letters. Words, or rather parts of 
words, were first used. This I have shown you. I must 
now say something about the number of words. 

THE NUMBEB OF WORDS. 

The number, father 1 Have we many words? 

Only seventy thousand, said Professor Cadmus. And all 
these, Wilmer, have been made out of the forty sounds. 

Seventy thousand words I said Wilmer. How were these 
ever made? It must have taken a long time to have made 
so many. 

A long time indeed, added Professor Cadmus. Those, 
who use our language, have been at work nearly four thou- 
sand years. They are at work still. The seventy thousand 
words have been made from time to time as they were 
wanted. 

Gro^ now, my son, and think over these things. Wilmer 
went out of the study with a firm step. He knew some- 
thing. 
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INSTRUCTION VIII. 
BPBAKINa W0BD8. 

Father, said Wilmer, as they took their seats in the study, 
father, I have been thinking much about the seventy thou- 
sand words. 

That is the way to grow wise, said Professor Cadmus. 
It is only by thinking that the soul grows. I wish to talk 
to you now, my son, about speaking words. 

Speaking words ! What is this ? asked Wilmer. 

Do you not know, my son ? Then I must tell you what 
it means. Speaking words is nothing more than making 
them audible. It is giving them their right sounds. You 
are doing it every hour of the day. You and I are speak- 
ing words as we make known our thoughts and feelings to 
one another. A child with his finger on a word, speaking 
it to his mother, is an instance. 




SPELLING AND WEITING WOBDS. 

I will tell you, my son, something about spelling words. 
You should know it. Spelling words is naming the sounds 
that Tnake them. It leads to writing words. W.e do not 
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need it in speech. It is only when we read and write tiiat 
we need spelling. Writing words, my son, is not hard to 
be understood. It is a kind of spelling. It is nothing more 
than making the letters that form a word, as we make the 
lines that form the figure of a book or slate. 

Thank you, father. You have made speaking, spelling 
and writing words very plain. 

Professor Cadmus went on. Speaking, spelling and 
writing dififer from one another. This, my son, must be 
noted with care. Very much depends on it. We write 
words as we spell them. We do not write or spell them as 
we speak them. 

How is this, father ? I do not understand how it is. Are 
not the words the same? 

They aire the same words, it is true, said Professor Cad- 
mus. But they do not seem so. A word spoken, and the 
same word written, appears like two diflferent things. I 
will make this plain. We spell and write Jane, church, 
witches, box, kisses, and speak them, as if they were spelt 
and written, JDshane, tshurtsh^ bocks, kissezj witshez. We spell 
and write rough, cough, bough, and speak them, as if they 
were spelt and written, ruff, coff, and how. 

How very strange, father I I am glad that you showed 
me these things. I would never have thought of them 
myself. 

THE WEITTBN A N^ SPOKEN WORD DIFPBB. 

The written and spoken word differ, my son. If words 
were spelt and written as they are spoken, it would be easy 
io learn our .language. You would not make so many 
mistakes as you do now. But we must make the best of it. 
We still have guides. 
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I am glad to hear that, said Wilmer. But what are our 
guides ? 

Two old friends, said Professor Cadmus — ^the eye and the 
EAR. The eye guides us in learning the /?rm of the written 
word. We recall it, as we recall the shape of a horse, tree, 
or book. The ear guides us in understanding the spoken 
word. "We remember its sounds, as we remember the 
voices of our friends. Trained with care, the eye and ear 
will guide us through the speaking and spelling of the sixty 
thousand words as they guide the Indian through the paths 
of our old forests. The difference between speaking and 
spelling words soon, ceases to trouble us. 

I will now, Wilmer, give you a short list of words as they 
are written and spoken. It will assist in training your eye 
and ear. 



A.8 written. 


As spoken 


As written. 


As spoken. 


stags. 


stagz. 


queen. 


kween. 


daya 


dayz. 


ink. 


ingk. 


crosses. 


crossez. 


azure. 


azbure. 


box. 


bocks. 


glazier 


glazhier. 


foxes. 


fockez. 


nation. 


nashion. 


loa&. 


loavt 


patience. 


pasbience. 


wives. 


-wivZi 


jeBt 


dzbest 



These, my son, are a few cases in which the speaking 
and spelling of words differ. They are enough to put you 
on your guard, and lead you to think of words through the 
EYE and. EAR. 

The eye and the ear ! said Wilmer. I will try and use 
them when I hear and look at words. 
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INSTRUCTION IX. 
WORDS, SYLLABLES, ACCENT, AND QUANTITY. 

WHAT SPOKEN AND WRITTEN WOBDS ARE MADE UP OF. 

I have something more, said Professor Cadmus, to say to 
you about words. You know that every spoken word is 
made up of one, two, or more sounds: every written word 
is made up of one, two, or more letters. You can see this 
in the words A, IN, MAN. 

It is so, father. 

Professor Cadmus continued. Every word is made up 
of two kinds of sounds — the VOWEL and the consonant. 
Consonants alone can form no word. 

This is new to me, father. But I see it is so. I see there 
are vowels and coi^isonants in every word in this book. 

SYLLABLES. 

Observe now, said Professor Cadmus, when I speak. My 
words are broken up into parts. Each part, my son, is 
called a syllable. Do you observe this ? 

I do, said Wilmer. But what is a syllable? 

A syllable^ said Professor C, is a word, or so much of one as 
can be sounded at once. It depends upon the vowels. There 
must be one vowel sound in every syllable, and no more. 
This is a striking fact, my son. 

One vowel sound, and no more ! said WHmer. This is 
strange. 

It is so, said Professor Cadmus. A word, then, has as 
many syllables as it has vowel sounds. 

I never knew before, said Wilmer, why words were 
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broken up into parts. I am glad you liave told me these 
things. 

▲CCBNT OF SYLLABLES 

I have more, said Professor Cadmus, to tell you. Observe 
again when I speak. I lay more force upon one part of a 
word or syllable than on another. When I speak the 
words, HASten, inVENT, FOOLish, you observe it on the 
syllables, has, vent, and fool. Do you not, my son? 

I do, said Wilmer ; and he pronounced the words HASten, 
inVENT, and rooLish. Yes, it is so. 

This force, said Professor Cadmus, we call ACCEISTT. An 
accent is force of voice on a syllable. Every word of more 
than one syllable, has an accent. You may observe it in 
these words: Bashful, rely, mernij, repcZfing, under^tonding, 
^mentation. A child with the finger of one hand on a 
syllable, and beating or striking with the other, is an 
instance of accent. 




Professor Cadmus continued. Accent is somewhat like 
the light on this book. You see the part of it that is 
turned towards the window is in light, while the other part 
is in shadow. So it is with an accented word. The syl- 
lable that has the accent, is like the part of the book that 
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is in the light : the syllable that has no accent, is like the 
part of the book in the shade. Accent is light to a word. 

Father, said Wilmer, this is very plain. Now) I see the 
use of accent. It is very useful. 

Very useful, indeed, added Professor Cadmus. It often 
changes the meaning of words. I will give you a few 
instances. 



Accent 


accent 


f(§rment 


ferment 


c6mpound. 


compound. 


Import 


imp6rt 


c6ndiict 


condiict 


pr6teBt 


protest 


record. 


rec6rd. 


6bject 


obj6ct 



Father, said Wilmer, it changes the sound of the word 
a little — accent, accent. 

It does more, my son. It changes, in many cases, the 
meaning. The word c6nduct is simply manner of life ; but 
conduct is to lead or guide. 

How strange 1 said Wilmer. A little force on a syllable 
changes the meaning of the wordl 

QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES. 

I have something more, said Professor C, to say about 
words. When I speak the words, hate, hat, note, not, fether, 
caper, you observe that some syllables are longer than 
others. 

I do so, father. Note is longer than not ; hate is longer 
than hat. 

The length of syllables, said Professor Cadmus, is called 
QtJANTiTT. It depends upon the vowel. There are two 
sounds, my son, in every vowel — ^the radical^ or root-sound, 
and the vanishing. The vowels might be represented by 
little cones: the base, in this case, would represent the 
radical part of the vowel sound, and the apex, or top, the 
vanishing part. 
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Professor Cadmus continued. I will now give you a few 
instances of long and short syllables, ^he car is to become 
familiar with them. 



Long Sounds. 




Short Sounds, 


fate. 




fat 


feet. 




fit 


pool. 




puU. 


rote. 




rot 


white. 


Long and Short. 

father, 
history, 
assumed, 
promote. 


whit 



Here, my son, let us pause. We haye had a long talk 
to-night about syllables, accent, and quantity. 



INSTRUCTION X. 



STILL ABOUT WOBDS. 



Father, said Wilmer, have you anything new to talk 
about to-night? We have talked about words a long time. 

I hope, said Professor Cadmus, you are not tired of 
words. They are the materials of all talk. I have no- 
thing new, my son ; but I have a new view of an old thing. 
We will speak of the words used in the callings of life. 

What, asked Wilmer, are the callings of life? I do not 
know what they mean. 

The callings of life, said Professor Cadmus, are the occu- 
pations or pursuits in which men are engaged. You know 
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what they are in the farmer, mason, carpenter, merchantj 
lawyer, soldier, sailor, and minister. I wish to say some 
thing about the words used in these callings. 

I will like it I said Wilmer. 

You remember, said his father, how you felt, when I told 
you we had sixty thousand words, which we could use. 
Sixty thousand words 1 You said, you never could learn 
them. You need not learn any more than you want. These 
sixty thousand words are a public treasure. Men come to 
it, and take what they want. The farmer learns the words 
that belong to farming: the merchant learns the words 
used in his calling. 

Father, what a pleasant view of it I Now I see how it 
is! I see it all. 

WOBDS, AND THB CALLINGS OF LIFE. 

I have noted down, said Professor Cadmus; in my note- 
book, the words, which I lately heard in talking with men 
in different callings of life. He took the book out of his 
pocket and read them. 

The first is a farmer. The words which he used were as 
follows : farm, labor, plough, share, fdrrow, soil, wheat, 
crops, hay, cart, horses, oxen, and weather. 

The second is a carpenter. The most common words 
which he used were as follows : boards, lumber, beam, frame, 
square, plane, chisel, saw, and buildings. 

I next fell in with a grocer. He used these words very 
often : sugars, teas, coffee, soap, honey, cheese, cheap, pro- 
fits, cash, dollars, and cents. . 

A sailor was met, and his words noted. They are as 
follows : land, sea, storms, ship, voyage, sails, yards, lee- 
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way, windward, hoist, ahoy, grog, beam, and abaft. He 
used many others, bat you would not understand them. 




'*^^-^-:^*^-i vi:'^- *■' 



The minister has his class of words. You have noted 
them, I suppose, my son. Here are some of the most com- 
mon: Bible, sin, grace, Christ, repentance, faith, heaven, 
and God. 

These instances are enough to show you what I mean by 
the words used in the callings of life. 
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I understand what you mean, father. It is very plain. 
I now see how we deal with the sixty thousand words. 



THE WORDS OF THE LEARNED. 

One thing more, said Professor Cadmus. There are many 
words, which every one uses. Such are the names of father, 
mother, brother, sister ; the names of things in the family, 
and the names of objects on the earth and in the heavens. 
Words belonging to these things are used by almost every 
one. But the farmer need not know much about the sailor's 
words, the sailor heed not study the words of lawyers; 
A learned man, like Dr. Wisdom, knows much about the 
words used in every calling of life. He can sit down and 
talk with the farmer, mason, sailor, merchant, lawyer, and 
philosopher. 

Father, said Wilmer, I would like to be a learned man. 
I would like to be able to talk with men in every calling 
of life. 

You would, my son I Well, you can do so. Study will 
give you power to talk with all classes of men. Observation 
will aid you. Hear what each one has to say. Observe the 
things he is using, and find out their names and uses. In 
these ways, my son, learn the words of every calling of 
life. Let the eye and the ear and the tongue be employed on 
the farm, in the store, by the fireside, and in society. A wise 
child gathers up words as they fell from the lips of men. 

Mrs. Cadmus, at this moment, entered the study, and 
invited them to walk into the parlor.. An old friend of the 
family had just arrived from the West. 
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INSTRUCTION XI. 

THE COMBINING OF WORDS. 

THE WEST. 

The arrival of Mr. Edgar, the old friend of the family, 
broke in upon the evening talk of the father and son. It 
was in a pleasing way. His tales of the far West, were 
very amusing. For three evenings, he spoke of wonders — 
the prairie, the old forest, the Indian, mighty rivers, and 
tracts of land that seemed to have no end. He told them 
of Audubon and Schoolcraft. Wilmer was delighted, and 
almost wished to see the far West. 

On the fourth evening. Professor Cadmus and his son 
were again in the study. Their .social talk began. 

THE OOMBININO OF WOBDS. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, I have a great thing to 
talk about this evening. It is the combining of words. In 
this, my son, is to be found your early history. I am about 
to read to you the first doings of your heart. 

Wilmer smiled, and drew up his chair close to the tabla 
His eyes were like rubies. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, objects came to you, and 
touched your senses. The burning lamp sent its light to 
the eye, the piano sent its sounds to the ear, the rose poured 
out its odors to the nose, and the toy pressed the . sense of 
touch. You \i2A feelings^ and wished* to make them known. 

How did I do it? asked Wilmer. 

You did it at first, said his father, hj cries and signs. The 
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stretched-out hand told your mother that you wanted some 
thing. You told your love by hugging. By and by, 




names came to you. You began to call what you wanted. 
Your little voice was heard calling out, can, cacker, ugar, 
aph, onge, and dink. 

And I began in this way, father? I wonder what my 
next step was 1 

Yes, said Professor Cadmus, you began in this way. You 
began by naming things. Names were your only words. 
Now, Wilmer, at the time you used these broken words, 
you had fall feelings in your heart. You had a whole pain, 
or hunger, or thirst, or joy, but could not say what it was. 
Your heart was a budding seed. But the next step. Ah, 
you got another kind of names. Your little voice was heard 
calling out, nice, good, kind, dear. And then you joined 
them. Again, you were heard, calling out, aph nice, can 
nice, onge good, ugar good, papa's pen, mamma's book. So 
you began to combine words. 

Was this, father, the very way ? How could I put words 
together so badly? 
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Not SO badly, said Professor Cadmus. You see you were 
improving. You see you had the names of some things^ 
and also the names of some qualities. These made known 
something of your feelings. Indeed, you only wanted 
another kind of words, and then you could tell us a whole 
feeling. It would cease to be a bud. It would be like a 
full blown flower. 

What kind, father, did I need? 

The names of actions^ my son. You saw every thing at 
work. All was action. JYou felt that the lamp was burn- 
ing, the moon shining, the cow lowing, the dog barking. 
You wanted names for what they were doing. They came 
at last. You picked them up as they dropt from your 
mother's lips. Then you told us whole feelings. Your 
little voice was heard once more. Can is nice. Ugar is nice. 
Cow moos. Herd is good. Papa island. From that time, 
Wilmer, you began to say almost every thing. 

Father, said Wilmer, I like what you have told me this 
evening very much. 

In this way, my son, you began to combine words. You 
did so in order to tell all youfelt^ and what you wanted. You 
are busy every hour at the same work. Wilmer, do you 
see how long a distance there is between your first use of 
words and the present use of them ? Look at the first combi- 
nation of words, — moo, ugar nice, aph is nice. Look at 
your combination of words now. They are as wide apart, 
as the first horse that you drew, and the one you finished 
last evening. 

Wilmer smiled and seemed to be very much pleased. It 
is a happy thing to feel that we are growing in knowledge. 
Wilmer felt it. 

Father, said he, I wish I could see how I got along from 
that time till now. 
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It is a wise wish, said Professor Cadmus. You got along 
by growth. Thus, the seed-corn became, a fine stalk, and 
the acorn became an oak. In this way, the infant ever 
becomes a man. I will try, Wilmer, and grant your wish. 
But go now, and tell your mother what you have leaaned 
to-night. She was always happy to hear your little prattle: 
she is happy now to hear your manly talk. 



INSTRUCTION XII. 
THE GROWTH OF WORDS. 

Wilmer was in his seat some time before his father the 
following evening. The future was full of hope ; the past 
was as full of memory. His father came in at the set time, 
and at once began their social talk. 

Wilmer, said he, I wish to talk to you about a new sub- 
ject — the GROWTH of words. 

The growth of words, father I Do words grow ? And 
into what do they grow? 

Words grow I said Professor Cadmus. A word is some- 
what like a seed. There is life in it. Some feeling of the 
soul is laid, away in it, and is ready to show itself. I speak 
or write the word, love. Mark now, Wilmer, how it will 
grow. Love honors father and mother. It does good to 
man. /^ keeps the law. Love is pleased with all that is 
good. It delights in flowers, dew, rivers, fountains, groves, 
clouds, sunsets, morn, stars, man, and adores God. 

WHAT WORDS GROW INTO. 

I see, now, said Wilmer, that a word does grow, father. 

Does it not grow into sentences ? 
3 
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Always into sentences^ said Professor Cadmus. It never 
can grow into any thing else, Wilmer. Gro back to the 
nursery. Think of how words began — ^Pa> Ma. These 
soon became whole words — Papa, Mamma. Others were 
added; and you began to combine them, and tell your feel- 
ings and wants. Sentences followed. 

Father, what is a sentence? I have forgotten what it is. 
No ; now I remember. A sentence is two or more words 
by which we say some thing. 

Just so, said Professor Cadmus. Now, Wilmer, words 
are ever growing into sentences, ever combining to say 
some thing. They do so, under the guidance of the soul. 
It is the soul that makes them grow, and gives them their 
forms. So it is the sun that makes the corn grow. Do you 
understand this? 

I think I do, said Wilmer. I have wants and feelings, 
and wish to make theih known. I do make them known 
in words. Is this it, father? 

It is a very good view of it, said Professor Cadmus. The 
soul, as I told you, is in the word, as the little germ of life 
is in the com. As soon as the sun warms it, it begins to 
grow. So some feeling is in every word. As soon as the 
things about you begin to act upon you, your feelings 
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enlarge. They do so in words. A mother writing a letter 
for a child, is a very good instance of the growth of words. 
Wilmer was thoughtful for awhile. At length he spoke. 
Father, said he, I remember now. Often, as I am looking 
at a flower, or bird, I find some feeling going out of my 
heart. I find some word growing out into sentences as you 
showed me in the word, love. 

WORDS GROW AS THE SOUL GROWS. 

/■ 

Yeryvgood, indeed! exclaimed Professor Cadmus. So 
your feelings do go out. So your words do grow. Now, 
Wilmer, they always do so when some thing is before you, 
and is acting upon your senses. Remember what I said 
about the sun warming the seed into life. So the things 
which are about you, call out your feelings. So the face 
and voice of your mother, the burning lamp, and the first 
toy, called out your feelings. So the pictures on the wall, 
the cat purring by the fireside, the dog barking by the door, 
and the horse before the carriage, called out your feelings, 
and led you to combine words, and tell all that you felt and 
knew about them. 

Wilmer was delighted with what his father had said. 
He arose and walked to the window. He sat down again. 

Professor Cadmus continued. So the trees about the 
house, the flowers in the garden, and the tools of the gar- 
dener, called out your feelings. You saw, you heard, 
you smelled, you tasted, you touched the things around 
you; and eye, ear, smell, taste, and touch, made im- 
pressions on your heart. You had feelings then — feel- 
ings about almost every thing. They prompted you to 
speak, and words came to you and grew into sentences. 
So they will grow for ever. 
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Father, I am delighted. What you say is very wonderfuL 
Oh, I like knowledge I 

The things, said Professor Cadmus, that first led you to 
feel and use words, belonged to home. Home was the 
nursery of words. From that, you went forth to the family, 
the callings of life, the garden, the fields, and the world. 
Thus, you went forth, as you learned spoken words. So let 
us go forth and learn vmtten words, and behold them grow- 
ing into written sentences. It will be like walking over an 
old path. It will be a happy visit to the walks and haunts 
of your infant days. . Looking at the growth of words in 
this way, you will see what they stand for, and learn their 
meaning in the most pleasing manner. 

Father, said Wilmer, I am very much pleased; very 
much indeed. We will have happy talks after this. I 
know we wiU. 

To-morrow evening, my son, said Professor Cadmus, we 
will begin to trace the growth of words. We will begin at 
home. You are about to learn to know and make sen- 
tences, the forms of daily speech. 



THIRD PART. 



THE KINDS OF WORDS, AND THEIR NAMES. 



THE KINDS OF WOKDS AND THEIK USES. 



INSTRUCTION XIII. 

SOMETHING ABOUT NAMES. 

STILL THE GROWTH OF WORDS. 

The new is always pleasing to the young. They are 
fond of change. Wilmer liked it, and was very much 
pleased when his father spoke of the growth of words. 

The following evening he -v^ras in his chair, waiting for 
his father. He thought of growth. The seed and the acorn 
came up before his mind. He thought of infants becoming 
men. And then he thought of Dr. Wisdom, and how he 
preaches. 

Ah, said Professor Cadmus, as he entered, you are think- 
ing, my son I That is well. We learn by thinking. 

Father, said Wilmei^ I wonder what you are going to 
talk about to-night? 

The growth of words, my son. We begin with names, 

and end . No, you cannot see it. It is too far off. 

We begin with names. 
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NAMES. 



Names, Wilmer, form a large class of words. They are 
what we call any thing hy, John, Webster, New- York, are 
names. So are tree, wind, and lightning. 




I know what names are, said Wilmer. They are a kind 
of words. They are the words by which we call any 
thing. 

So they are, my son. When a word, Wilmer, belongs 
to a great many things, it is a common name. So, dog^ 
housey trecy chud^ are common names. When a word belongs 
only to one thing, it is a proper name. So, Boston, Charles, 
Mr. Black, Mrs. White, and Miss Strong, are proper names. 

This is very plain, father. I think I will not forget what 
common and proper names are. 



NAMES AND THINGS. 



Let us now, said Professor Cadmus, look at names and 
things together. We know the meaning of words when we 
see or FEEL the things for which they staled. Eemember 
this, Wilmer, and always unite them when you think, or 
speak, or write. 
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THINGS AND NAMES. 

That by which a thing is called. A name. 

The kind of name that belongs to many things. A eomtnon name. 

The kind of name that belongs to one thing. A proper name, 

llie name of a place where one lives. Home, 

Let us now talk about nadies, my son. I will ash the 
question, and you will answer it. I will ask something 
about names, and you will say something about them. 



OONVERSATION. 



Ask the questions in the rising, and answer them in the 
falling slide. 



Is the word, home^ a common name ? 

Has Mr. Black a home? 

Is the word, Mr. Blacky a proper name? 

Is the word, Jane^ a proper name ? 

Has Jane a piano I 

Is the word, piano^ a common name \ 



Home is a common name. 
Mr. Black has a home. 
Mr. Black is a proper name, 
Jane is a proper name. 
Jane has a piano. 
Piano is a coumion name. 



A reading lesson, said Professor Cadmus, will end this 
evening's talk. Observe the words that are names in it. 
Observe those that are common^ and those that are proper 
names. 

BEADINa ON HOME. 

A hcyrrn is a dear place. It is dear to all. It has a charm 
for every one. Is it a cave? It is pleasant. Is it a tent? 
It is cheerful. Is it a hutf We love it, because it is our 
home. 

Mr. White has a charming one. Flowers bloom about it 

in spring-time ; and birds sing in the old elms. Jenny ^ his 

daughter^ plays on the green grass^ while her Tnother plays 
3* 
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and sings on the piano. Mr. White is happy. The whole 
family are happy. They love their home. When absent 
for a short tiine^ they return to it as the sailor to his port^ 
as the traveller to his native land^ as the hird to its perch at 
night-fall How beautiful is home/ Love it, gentle ones. 



INSTRUCTION XIV. 



ANOTHER KIND OF NAMES — ^NAMES OP QUALITIES. 



THE KILL-DEBB. 

The lonely note of the kill-deer was heard, as Professor 
Cadmus and his son took their seats in the study. They 
listened to it for some time. Its notes were lonely and sad. 
They sounded like a child's moan in the evening silence. 

There, said Professor Cadmus, is the subject on which I 
am going to talk to-night. 

Where? asked Wilmer. The notes of the kill-deer? 

No, said Professor Cadmus. Not the notes, but the 
QUALITIES of the notes. They are shrill, clear, lonely, and 
sad. A quality is what belongs to a thing. Shrill, clear, lonely 
and sad, belong to the notes of the kill-deer. They are 
qualities. 
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Do qualities belong to every thing, father ? 

They do, my son ; they are all we know about any thing. 
This chair, on which I sit, is wooden, brown, light, neat, old. 
These are some of its qualities. You can trace them in any 
object or event. You can trace them in a broken tree. 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Do they differ, father, from the names of things ? 

Yes, said Professor Cadmus. Hose is the name of a thing : 
red is the name of one of its qualities. Names of qualities 
are always placed before names of thingai. Always before 
the names of things. The red rose. The rose is white, that 
is, the rose is a* white thing. 

I understand now, father. Is this all I have to know 
about names of qualities? 

One thing more, said Professor Cadmus. You want to 
know their change of form. The name of a quality under- 
goes two changes of form, — one to mark more and one to 
mark most. Thus, we have wise, wiseR, or more wise, 
wisesT, or most wise. 

How is it changed ? asked Wilmer. 

Do you not see it, my son, in the word wise ? We add 
ER to make it Tnore, and ST or est to make it most Thus: 



dear, 


dcar«r, 


deskTest, 


happy, 


happier, 


happiest. 


wliite, 


whiter. 


white««. 


wiae, 


wiser, 


wiseafc 



Father, I wish you would teach me all this by showing 
me what it stands for. I will know the word and its change 
of form when I see the things for which they stand. 
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THINGS AND NAMES. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS's EOMB AT QUINCY. 



A TASTEFUL HOUE. 

The place where one lives. A home. 

Two or more sach places. Homes. 

The building in which one lives. A house. 

Two or more such buildings. Houses.' 

One such building qualified. A neat house. 
Its quality compared with another of the 

same kind. A neaiKR house. 



Einds of buildings in which men liye. 
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Its qualit J compared with two or more of 
the same kind. The neatiss house. 

House, large. 
Cottage, tastefuL 
Cot) neat 
Cabin, small 
Hut, dirty. 
Wigwam, mean. 
Dwelling, noble. 
Mansiou, stately 
Palace, princely. 

CONYEBSATION. 

Ask the questions in the rising slide, and answer them in the falling. 

Does Mr. Hope own a house t Mr. Hope owns a house. 

Is it large P It is large. 

Is it largcR than Mr. Thorn's ? It is larger than Mr. Thorn's house. 

Is it netoEB, than Mr. Wade's f It is newer than Mr. Wade's. 

Is it the newsffi in the village f It is the newest in the yillage. 

Has his yowigs^ brother a house ? He has a house. 

Is it JineR than the eldest brothers! It is finer than the eldest brother^& 

Is it the/»MST of the brothers' ? It is the fine^ house. 

Is it tasteful ? It is tasteful. 

Is it more tasteful than the eldest It is more tasteful than the eldect 

brother^s? brother'& 

Is it the most tasteful of all t It is the most tasteful of alL 

The names of qualities, said Professor Cadmus, are before 
you, my son. Eemember tliat they are always placed 
before names of things : their forms are changed by adding 
r or er, which mean mmt; or st or est^ which mean mosL 

A TASTEFUL HOUSE. 

A tasteful house I It is just such a one as I like. The 
child likes a nmt place. The laborer loves a snug room. 
The maid-servant likes a el/tan^ white-wdshed chamber. There 
is a little taste in the heart, even of a savage. 

And why not have 2^, tasteful house to live in? It makes 
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US happier. It fills the hearts of children with clean though ts 
It is not so hard as we think to make our home tasteful 
The house need not be large, A few acres of land, or even 
a garden, is enough. Let every thing be neat. Scatter 
some flowers here and there, and teach the vine to climb 
up and look in at the windows. Let the walks wind-among 
the flower-beds, and reach the white wicket gate. Keep all 
within snvg. Hang a few pictures on the walls. And then 
be chjeerjul.^ 

Such a home must be a happy place for infant feet to 
wander, and infant eyes to peep out into the world. The 
scented violet will please the smell — climbing vines will 
charm the eye. Life, begun in such a home, promises a 
good manhood. What a promise ! Go forth and seek it. 
Make the house in which you live tasteful. Adorn it with- 
out and within. Every flower that you plant is a treslsure ; 
every picture you hang up is a source of happiness. Con- 
tent becomes a constant guest ; and the gate of peace opens 
out to the world. 

INSTRUCTION XV. 
A KIND OF WORDS THAT DECLARES SOME THING — ^VERBS. 

WOBDS THAT DECLARE BOMETHiyO. 

There, said Wilmer, is the moon. How beautiful I They 
took their seats before the large window. The lawn lay 
outspread before them; and, in the distance, the dim outline 
of shrubs half-revealed in the deep twilight. 

The moon, said Professor Cadmus. You have named and 
qualified her. Does she do any thing ? 

Yes, father, she does. The moon rises. She shines. She 
lights up the trees. 

Ah, she does ! said Professor Cadmus. Then, we have a 
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new kind of words — a, kind of words that declare some- 
thing. Such are, rises, shines, lights. They are neither names 
of things, nor names of qualities. 

Not names, father! How is this? 

A name, my son, ig what we call something by. It may 
be a thing, or the quality of a thing. Eises, shines, and 
lights are not names. We call nothing by them. Wilmer, 
do you not see that they declare something? They say 
what the moon does. The moon rises. She shines. She 
lights up the trees. 

Oh, I see it now cleaxlyl said Wilmer. Is this a useful 
class of words? 

The most useful, said Professor Cadmus. I will show 
you this. You first learned the names of things ; as, Book^ 
-cdkcj Nina, brother, and many others. But they only called 
things. Nothing was said. You next learned the names 
of qualities; as, Nice, good, kind, hot, and many others. But 
they only called qualities. Nothing was said. These 
names were joined ; as. Papa's book, mamma's pen, candy 
nice, apples all gone. But nothing was said. You needed 
the kinds of words that declare something. As soon as 
some of these were learned, you were able to do more than 
call things. Your voice was heard declaring something. 
The apple is all gone. The fire burns. I love papa. The 
boy makes a wave line in the sand. 
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Father, I like this kind of words. They set every thing 
to work. 

So they do, my son. There is no motion or life without 
them. You can trace them in every event and change. 
You can trace them in all that we do. Eemember now, that 
they declare sonie thing, — ^being or action. Always being 

OB ACTION. 

Always being or action, father? Do they never declare 
any thing else ? 

Never, said Professor Cadmus. This kind of words, Wil- 
mer, we call verbs. Let us see them now in what they do. 

THiyaS AND WORDS. 




THE OHUBCH AT OLNET, ENGLAND. — ^nSBB, JOHN NEWTON FBEAOHBD. 

A building in which. God is served. A church. 
Two or more such buildings. Church^t. 
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Saefa a building poueued \yj some 

one. 

Such a building qualified. 

Two such buildings compared. 

One Buch building compared with 
two or more. 

Something declared of such a build- 
ing. 

Being declared of one. 

Action declared of one. 



Key. Mr. Harper^< church. 

A beatUiftU church. 

A neat church. A neater one. 

The neatett church. 

A church is useful. 
There is a church. , 
A church does good. 



OONYEBSATIOl 



Ask the questions in the rising, and answer them in the falling slide. 



Are churches useful ? - 

Is a beautiful church pleasing? 

Has the Rey. Mr. Hope a neat 

church ? 
Is it neater than the Rev. Mr. 

Imbrie's ? 
Is there a church in Stanley? 
Does it appear old « 



Churches are useful, 

A beautiful church is pleasmg 

The Rey. Mr. Hope has a neat 

church. 
It is neater than the Rey. Mr. 

Imbrie's. 
There is a church in Stanley. 
It appears yery old. 



A OHUBCH. 



A cliurcli is a sacred building. It is set apart for sacred 
things. There the hymn is sung; and prayer is offered to 
God. Work and play, the song and the dance, are shut out, 
and must not enter the holy place. 

A church is a sacred building. Its spire points to heaven. 
Its bell calls man back to God. Its doors invite him to enter 
and find rest. Praise raises his thoughts to good things ; 
prayer cahns his fears, and the word of God teaches him how 
to live. 

There it stands — the village church. The child looks ^ 
quietly at it as he passes. The &rmer leans on his plough 
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to gaze upon it through the thick-set trees. The housewife 
comes forth on some errand of toil ; and as she catches a 
glimpse of the spire, sweet thoughts rise up in her heart. 
She enters her dwelling singing of the Cross. 

Love the church, then, httle ones. Love it ia the morn- 
ing of life. Enter its doors on the morning of the quiet 
Sabbath, and ihinh of heaven. " Pi6ty is sweet to infiint 
minds." Peace, and light, and love dwell there. Love the 
church — ^love it dearly, gentle ones. 



INSTRUCTION XV|. 
THE WORD THAT JDEOLABES BEING, — TO BE. 

Father, said Wilmer, I have been thinking of the num- 
ber of words that declare some thing. Six hundred I It 
troubles me very much. 

It need not, said Professor Cadmus. You will learn 
them as you want them. I will talk to you to-night about 
the one that declares being. You will use it very often. 

Being, father I What does this mean ? 

I do not know, said Professor Cadmus, that I can explain 
it. It means being and no more, — ^what we think or feel, 
as when we say: Man is. Fairies are not. 

How does the word, 6e, declare being? asked Wilmer. 

By changing its form, said Professor Cadmus. It be- 
comes AM, IS, ABE, WAS, WERE. I am. John is. We are. 
Robert was. The children were. 

I see now, how it does it, said Wilmer. 
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THINGS AND WORDS. 



^"i-:-' 




All the persons who live in one house 

under one head. 
The word that declares being of them. 
Being declared now. 
Being declared before novo. 



A family. 

To be. 

There is a family. 

There was a family. 



CONVKRSATION> 



Mind the rising and falling slides. 
Is this a dwelling-house ? 
h there a family in it f 
Are there any children? 
h the father old ? 
Is he older than your father? 
Are both parents old? 
Are you happy ? 
Am I as happy as you ? 
Were you happy y^esterday ? 
Will you he happy to-morrow ? 



It is a dwelling house. 

There is a family in it 

Tliere are some children. 

The father is old. 

He is older tlian my father. 

Both parents are old. 

I am happy. 

You are as happy as I am. 

I was happy yesterday. 

I wish to be happy to-morrow. 
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A FAXIL7. 



A fiunily is two or more persons living in one house un 
der one head. All the members have common hopes and 
fears. They share each other's joys. They share each 
other's tears, if tears at any time are shed. 

How great is a family ! It w a little state in itself It is 
like a fountain. It feeds the nation. Isiia, happy femily ? 
Then it is fair — ^fairer than the sunset, fairer than morning. 
It is sweeter than a garden of budding flowers. 

And how is it? What makes it so fair? Happiness. 
The happiness of mild looks ; the happiness of warm smiles, 
and the happiness of daily loves. These are beautiful 
things. And how do they come? The father's look is 
law ; the mother's smile is the rule of life. The daughter 
is happy to love, and the son to be useful. The old grand- 
father is pleased to tell a tale of olden times. Every one 
has something to add to the common stock of social' com- 
forts. Think of this, little ones. Live and labor to make 
your homes happy places. 



INSTRUCTION XVII. 
THE WORD THAT DECLARES POSSESSION — ^HAVE. 

you are the owner, my son, said Professor Cadmus, of a 
great many things. Think of your toys, books, shells, pic- 
tures, games, and other things, such as Indian pipes, hatch- 
ets, and heathen gods. 

I am, said Wilmer. But what of it ? 

What of it I repeated Professor, Cadmus. I suppose you' 
often wish to say so. You wish to declare possession. 
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O, yes, I do ! said Wilmer. What is the word that does 
so ? I want to use it. 

The word, said Professor Cadmus, is have. With this, 
we declare possession. I will speak of it this evening. 

Does it do it as the word, bef asked Wilmer. By h, 
change of form? 

It does, my son. It has only three forms to declare posses- 
sion, HAVE, HAS, and HAD. 

Only three, said Wilmer. Oh, this is easy I 

Let us see them, said Professor Cadmus, in the things for 
which they stand. 



THINGS AND WORDS. 




DAUGHTERS. 

A female child. 
Two or more such children. 
The pos9e88i<m of one declared, now. 
The possession of one declared before 
note. 



A daughter. 

Daughters. 

Mr. Sharp has a daughter. 



Mr. Hope had a daughter 



Use the proper slides. 
JEtave you my books f 
Have I a library ? 
Have we any shells t 
Has Mr. Sharp a daughter ? 
Had he two daughters ? 
Hcu his daughter any books ? 
Is she a great reader f 
Was she always sot 



CONVERSATION. 



I have your books. 
You have a library. 
We have shelU. 
Mr. Sharp, has a daughter. 
He had two daughters. 
She has some books. 
She is a great reader. 
She was not always so. 
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A aOOD DAUOHTEB. 

A good daughter is a great blessing. She is one of hea- 
ven's good gifts. She moves like a sunbeam. She has light 
in her looks ;^she Acw love in her smiles. The household 
are happy when she speaks. 

Call back her early days. They must not die out of 
memory. Hark ! It is her infant prattle. She beguiles 
sorrow and care. There, now, she strokes the face of her 
father, and crows in very content upon his breast. Despair 
comes not near the social circle. 

Years Jiave come and gone. The bud is a flower. The 
infant has grown into a fresh, playful girl. Listen I she 
sings. Sweet thought ! She welcomes her father from toil 
with a song. She has a smile to bless his entrance. She 
tries to be good and useful ; and the more she tries, the 
more happy sl\p is. This is the will of heaven. 

"What a sweet object ! To do good is her delight. And 
she succeeds charmingly. Success waits upon her steps. 
There, now, she picks up her rewards as she picks up wild 
flowers. Her neighbors bless her. The heathen bless her. 
Unseen blessings rest upon her like dew upon the autumn 
grass. 

INSTRUCTION XVIII. 

THE WORDS THAT DECLARE WHAT THINGS DO. 

WORDS THAT DECLAKE ACTION. 

The moon shone brightly, the stars twinkled like gems, 
and fleecy clouds scudded over the face of the moon, as 
Prof. Cadmus and his son took their seats before the wide 
study window. They gazed upon the sky for a moment. 
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There, "Wilmerl See tliose clouds! that moonl those 
stars ! It would take a great many words to declare all 
that they do. Be, declares their being. Have, declares 
that they possess some thing. But they are active. We 
want words to make known what they do. 

What they do, father? Oh, I seel They are doing 
some thing. The moon shines. The clouds move. 

Yes, said Prof. Cadmus, they are doing some thing. So 
is every thing in the world. I wish to tell you some thing' 
about the words that declare what things do. They do so 
by a change of form ; as, moves, moverf, shines, shone. 

Let me see this, said Wilmer. Then I will know it. 

THINGS AND WORDS. 




FARMING. 

■jChe taiing or care of the soil Farming, agriculture. 
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The person who tUls the soil A farmer. 

Some thing that he does declared. He sows wheat He plants eora. 

He planted some last week. 

CONYVBSATION. 

Use the proper slides of voice. 

Is farming a pursuit of life f Farming is a pursuit of life. 

Are farmers happy ? Farmers are happy. 

"Has a farmer many cares f A farmer has some cares. 

Do they plough deep! They plough deep. 

Doe« a farmer plant corn f A farmer plants com. 

Did he sow wheat I He sowed some wheat. 

J>\d he sell any grain! He sold some grain. 

FABMINO. 

Farming is one of the happy pursuits of man. It is free 
from many cares. The noise and bustle of city life seldom 
reach the farmer's walks. His fields are peaceful. 

It is an old and noble pursuit. It was the calling with 
which man began life upon earth. Adam, we are told, was 
placed in the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it : 
Abel, his son, was a keeper of. sheep ; and Cain was a 
tiller of the ground. Patriarchs and prophets were fiarm- 
ers. Kings and generals tilled the soil. 

Farming is a healthy and innocent employment. A peo- 
ple, who engage in it, are free from many vices and follies. 
They are a fine people, and form the best part of the nation. 
Peace dwells in their borders. Health sits smihng by every 
door-sill. Night and day bring with them a healthy round 
of labors and pleasures. The year comes to them with gifts, 
and leaves them with blessings. 

What can be more agreeable ? What more is needed to 
make the walks and the resting-places of man, rich in enjoy- 
ment ? And these enter into the lot of the £Eu:mer. And 
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more than these. Their wealth is natural. They neap it 
from God's earth. It is one of the blessings of the dew, and 
the rain, and the great sun. Their home is with the works 
of the Creator ; their heritage, buds and blossoms under the 
fair blue sky. How beautiful 1 But the sweat, and the heat, 
and the burthen of the day 1 Aye, even these are part of 
the good things of the farmer. They are the ministers of 
health and sound repose. Honor the cabling of the farmer, 
then. It is the heart of the nation. Delight in it, as a call- 
ing neax to God, and carried on beside the founts of quiet- 
ness, content, health, and happiness. He who fills it well, 
fills his bosom with the sheaves of plenty. 



INSTR UCTION XIX. 

THE HELPING- W O E D S. 
SHALL AND WILL. 

There, said Professor Cadmus, is Sirius, the same star 
that has looked in upon us for many nights. But where is 
the moon ? I see her not. Last night about this time, she 
was rising. 

Wilmer rose, and looked on the eastern sky. All was 
clear and beautiful. She will rise by and by, said he. I 
know she will. 

Ah, said Professor Cadmus, she will rise I She will rise 
AFTER NOW. Then we can declare what things wiU do 
hereafter, as well as what they do now or have done before now. 

Yes, fether 1 And I like very much to talk about to- 
morrow. Is it not pleasant, father? 

Sometimes it is, said Erofessor Cadmus. But how will 
4- 
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you do it? How will you declare any thing after nowf It 
is easily done. You place the word you are about to use 
after shall or will. This is all, — The moon will rise. The 
stars loill shine. 

Shall or will, father! What are these words? I know 
I often use them. 

Shall and will, said Professor Cadmus, are words that 
help other words to declare some thing after now. So they 
are helping words. They help other words to declare 
some thing after now. 

Oh, I see what they are ! said Wilmer. The moon will 
shine. There, she rises ! 

Just so, said Professor Cadmus. You see you placed the 
word shine after will. Then you declared what the moon 
would do after now. The moon will shine. 

TUINGS AND W0BD8. 



Any business of life. An occupation. 

The changing of fibres, as flax into Spinning. 

thread. 

Some thing said of it now. Spinning is over. 

Sonne thing said of it before now. It was once honorable. 

Some thing said of it after now. Spinning will never be a common 

occupation again. 

CONVERSATION. 

Use the proper slides of voice. 

Was spinning once common ? Spinning was once common. 

Did it prosper in ancient times ? It did prosper in ancient timea. 

Will spinning prosper again f Spinning will not prosper again. 

Shall it never revive ? It a/mW never revive. 

SPINNING. 

Spinning is a useful occupation. Ladies found it a source 
of health ard pleasure. The wives of generals engaged in 
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it in the midst of their maids. Those were seasons and 
times of good manners. Pride and vanity were almost 
strangers in the family. To be useful was regarded by all 
as an honor. Will it be so again ? 

Spinning! Why should it cease? The song of the 
wheel, the busy fingers, and the transition of flax into thread, 
pleased the eye and ear. And then the object! The 
housewife labored to clothe her household. They would 
appear in public in the works of her own handsi Fine 
linen would adorn them in society. Thoughts like these 
nursed the heart in duty, and made body and soul strong, 
and willing to work. Will they do so again ? 

But these thoughts have died away. Machines have taken 
the place of spinning-wheels. Fashion usurps the claims of 
labor. Luxury flows in from all sides; and employment 
is idle in our houses. Hands are folded because there is no 
work. Hearts are sighing because they are not singing at 
healthful and useful toil. Alas, the change ! Would that 
it was changed again ! that something to do formed the 
greater part of the daily life of every fariaily. Then would 
health plant roses. upon our cheeks; and the joy of giving 
and doing, sow pleasures along our pathways. 



INSTRUCTION XX. 

OTHER WORDS THAT HELP THOSE THAT DECLARE SOME 

THING. 

MAY, CAN, MUST, HiaHT, OOULD, WOULD, SHOULD. 

Are there any more helping words, asked Wilmer, as he 
met hia father the next evening. I know how to use shall 
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and wiU. I use them when I wish to say some thing after 
now. Thus : I will listen to you. 

There are others, said Professor Cadmus. We wish to 
say many things about doing before any thing is done. Let 
us see. It is morning, and there >is Eobert, the gardener. 
He is not working as yet. Now, I can say seven things 
about his working, before he works. Has he liberty to 
work? Then, he may work. Has he power to work? 
Then, he can work. Is he compelled to work ? Then, he 
must work. Has he liberty, if he wishes to use it ? Then, 
.he might Yfork. Has he power, if he wants to use it? Then 
he could work. Has he will, if he could use it? Then, he 
would work. Is he obliged to work ? Then, he should do it. 

I see, said Wilmer, the seven things. I know how to 
declare them. 

When we wish to say, said Professor Cadmus, that a 
thing has liberty, power j or necessity, in some way, to do any 
thing, we use may, can, must ; might, could, would or 
SHOULD. Let us now look at them in what they stand for. 

THINGS AND WOBDS. 
A COPPER lUNE. 

Digging pits in the earth in search of 

metals. ^ Alining. 

The persons who follow this purbuit Miners. 

The word that declares liberty to mine. May, 

The word that declares power to do so. Can. 

The word that declares necessity to do 

so. Must. 

The word that declares liberty an eon- 

ditioM. Might 

The word that decl&TeB power on concU- 

tiont. Could. 
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The word that declares loiU on condi- 
tions. Wottld. 
The word that declares duti/ or obliges 

Hon, Should. 




OONVBBSATION. 

Use the proper slides of voice. 

Bhall I speak to the miner ? You may speak to him. 

Will he take me into the mine f He will take you into the mine. 

May he do so ? (if he wishes ) He may do so. 

Can the miner spare time ? (if he will 

do so.) He can spare time. 

Must he work always? (if he would 

support his family.) He must work always. 

Might miners be more happy t (if they 

would.) They might be more happy. 

Could they be more useful ? (if they 

wished.) They could not be more useful. 
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Would miners be more pious? (if they 

could) They toould be more pious. 

Should a miner work less hours in a 

day f (if he would be healthy.) He should work less hours in a day 

MINES. 

Mines are pits and shafts dug in the earth in search of 
metals and other minerals. They are found in most nations. 
The Creator of the earth formed metals and minerals for 
the use of man. 

Mines are sources of wealth, and supply man with useful 
materials. Here he digs up the iron-ore, from which the 
. most of our tools are made. Here he obtains the copper, 
and silver, and gold, from which our money and jewelry are 
made. Gems and precious stones are found in mines. So 
is coal — so useful as an article of fuel. What would man 
do without mines ? 

Mines, from which stones are obtained, are called quarries. 
These are pits dug in the solid rock. They supply us with 
building materials. They supply us with the marble, out 
of which the sculptor shapes the bust and statue. Quarries 
are very useful to man. They must eyer be objects of in- 
terest. Mines and quarries, as thus viewed, are vast sources 
of wealth. Millions of dollars are laid up in them. The 
countries, where they abound, are rich. They are also 
sources of poverty. Wretchedness loiters about them. 
The miner and his children are commonly poor. The own- 
ers alone are wealthy. But this is not all. They depend 
too much upon their mines. Healthy labor is overlooked. 
It is not remembered that an active hand is a mine — ^that 
an active mind is a quarry of jewels — ^that the soul may 
become a rock of precious gems. Labor makes wealth 
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and those people are always the strongest and richest who 
think and labor the most. Holland is nobler than Spain : 
New-England excels Mexico in every thing. This is a 
lesson from the past. Should not man learn and practise 
it? Providence grants greatness and happiness only to 
honest toil. This is the way in which all might be rich. 
Learn, then, to labor and wait upon Him for his blessing. 
All virtues and comforts may be found as blossoms on the 
stem of honest toil. 



INSTRUCTION XXI. 

A GLANCE AT THE WORDS THAT MAKE A SENTENCE. 

A VIEW OF THE HEAVENS. 

Stars appear to the young mind as the eyes of heaven. 
Their light cheers us when we do good : we shrink away 
from it when we do evil. The poet calls them the flowers 
of the sky. 

Mrs. Cadmus was in the study, gazing upon them as 
Professor Cadmus and Wilmer entered. How beautiful is 
that scene ! said she, pointing to the eastern heavens. 

Wilmer ran up to the window, and there were Orion and 
Taurus, lighting up the east. The three gazed upon them 
for some time, and talked about their names ^ the names of 
their qualities^ and what they did for man. 

There is Taurus, said Professor Cadmus. Abraham and 
Job often gazed upon him, as we do now. You see that 
cluster like a V ? That is the rainy Hyades. When it rose, 
rain marked the event. So the ancients said. You see 
that dim, hazy cluster ? That is the Pleiades. Out of that 
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cluster, fell the lost star. In that cluster, is found the sun 
of the universe. When the Pleiades arose, sailors, iipi an- 
cient times, prepared their ships for sea. ^ 

This is all very nice, said Wilmer. I wish jsou would 
tell me more about the lost star and the sun of the universe. 
Do, father. 

Not now, my son. Your mother will tell you about 
them to-morrow. She knows more about the stars than I 
do. I wish now to talk to you about the words we used 
in speaking about Taurus. Try and see if you know what 
hinds of words we used. 

What kinds? asked Wilmer. There is Taurus, There 
too are Hyades and Pleiades, These are names of things. 
Wait ! There is another kind. There are the words rainy ^ 
diTYiy fmzy, hst. These are names of qualities. 

No other, my son ? Names, you know, declare nothing. 

Now I know, said Wilmer. We want words that de- 
clare some thing. The Hyades rose: Eain marked the 
event. Hose and marked are words that declare som^ thing. 
So I have found three kinds of words. 

Enough, my son, said Professor Cadmus. These make 
sentences. Nothing can be said without them : — 

NAMES OF THINGS, 
NAMES OF QUALITIES, 

WOBDS THAT DECLABE SOME THING, 
HAKE 

SENTENCES. 
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They may be traced in objects as they become agents and 
do some thing ; as, a burning mountain and a sail boat. 



THINGS AND WORDS. 




,^\ >^''"' 



EDUCATION. 

One who teaches children. A teacher. 

More than one such. Teachers. 

Some thing belonging to one. The teacher^s book. 

Some thing belonging to more than one. The teacliers' remarks. 

One who learns. A scholar. 

Such a one qualified. A toise scholar. 

This quality compared with another, 

or made more, A wiser scholar. 
4* 
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This quality compared with two or 
more, or made most. 

The same quality declared of a scholar. 

Two or more words put together to de- 
clare some thing. 



The wisest scholar of all. 
The scholar is wise. 

A sentence. 



CONVERSATION. 

Use the proper slides of yoice. 

Am I happy! 

Is he content V 

Was I present ? 

Has the man been there f 

Had he been there long ? 

Will the girl be agreeable f 

May I be alone V 

Has the rose sweetness ? 

Mad you a ride yesterday? 

Had you had the book long? 

Might he have more pleasure ? 



I am happy. 

He is content 

You were present 

He has been there. 

He had not been there long. 

She will be agreeable. 

You may be alone. 

The rose has sweetness. 

I had not a ride .yesterday. 

I had not had the book long. 

He might have more pleasure. 



EDUCATION. 

Education is the greatest work on earth. Man does 
nothing to be compared to it — ^nothing that it does not out- 
weigh. Education is stronger than his machines, wiser 
than his laws, and lovelier than his music. It is great. 
Who can measure it? The world would become old, and 
time expire, before its greatness could be told. 

Education finds man a feeble, crawling animal, and raises 
him to heaven. He converses with angels, and hopes to 
sit' by tl^e throne of God. What can be compared to it? 
Does sculpture find beauty in blocks of marble ? Educa- 
tion finds love and truth in the soul. Does culture change 
the wild rose into a rich flower ? Education causes every 
affection tp b^d and blossom as the garden of the Lord 
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But then it must be a wise and holy education — one that 
trains man for heaven. 

Education I Do you ask why it is called by this name ? 
Ah, there is a charm in it ! Why ? Because it draws out 
the soul, as the warmth of the sun draws out the seed-corn 
into full growth. It is as the sun. It quickens and beau- 
tifies. When it comes in all its power to a soul, that soul 
is alive with budding thoughts and feehngs. No garden on 
earth can present, even in spring-time, so much lovehness. 

A thing so great must honor those engaged in it. So it 
does. The educator is a prince among men. While me- 
chanics deal with wood and iron ; farmers, with soil ; mer- 
chants, with wares and goods ; artists, with colors, sounds, 
and marble; the educator works with thoughts and feelings 
.that can never die. Honor him. Honor him in public 
and private. He who instructs well is the father of the 
mind. 

INSTRUCTION XXII. 
ABOUT WOBDS THAT STAND FOR NAMES OF THING?. 

I, YOU, HE, SHE, it; WK, YOU, THEY. 
A BOOK. 

White's History pf Shelbourne lay on the table. How 
came this here? asked Professor Cadmus. It belongs to 
the old library. 

Mother had it, said Wilmer. She read to me a very 
strange thing about rooks. When the trees, in which they 
built from year to year, were cut down, they built in the 
rabbit-burrows. 
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They did, said Professor Cadmus. The rabbit-holes 
stood in place of the trees. Now, Wilmer, you have given 
me the subject on which I will talk to you this evening. 

What is that, father ? 

Words that .stand for other words — ^for names of things. 
They are called pronouns. 

What is a pronoun ? asked Wilmer. 

A pronoun is a word that stands for the name of a thing, 
said Professor Cadmus. It is a useful word. 

I wish, said Wilmer, you would show me how it is. 
Pronouns are words that stand for names of things. 

I will do so, said Professor Cadmus. Eobert went to 
New-York,^ and Eobert saw Tom Thumb. Robert was 
pleased with Tom Thumb's carriage, and Eobert wished 
very much to ride behind Tom Thumb's ponies. You see 
that Robert and Tom Thumb are used too often, and sound 
badly. We can avoid this by using pronouns. Thus: 
Eobert went to New- York, and he saw Tom Thumb. He 
was pleased with his carriage, and wished very much to 
ride behind His ponies. 

Oh, yes ! said Wilmer. It is much better now. 

You see how it is, my son. I will now give you the 
pronouns which stand for names of things. They are I, 
YOU, HE, SHE, IT. These stand for one person, or thing. 
We, you and they stand for two or more persons or things. 

Are these all? asked Wilmer. Only eight? 

They are all, said Professor Cadmus. 



THINGS AND WOEDS. 


The arrangement of our thoughts in language. 


Composition. 


The name of » great composer. 


MUton. 


The kind of word that is the name of 




a person or thing. 


A noun. 
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A word that stands for the name of a 

speaker. 
A word that stands for two or more 

speakers. ^ 

The word that stands for the name of 

one or more spoken to. 
The word thitt stands for a male spok- 
en of. 
The word that stands for a female 

spoken of 
The word that stands for a thing 

spoken o£ 
The word that stands for two or more 

persons or things spoken of 



I, Bohert^ or Jane. 

We, Hatch, and Thomas. 

You, John, and James. 

Hi^ the boy. 

Shi^ the girL 

It, the rain. 

Thet, the men, women, or donds. 




^^^. ■ -f' 



CONVERSATION. 

Attend to the slides of voice^ and answer with the prondunb. 
Is Goldsmith an author ? 



Is Bryant a fine poet? 



He was an author. 
He is a fine poet 
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Were Webster and Clay great speakers f They were great speakers. 

Are their speeches fine! They are fine. 

Is a good speech a great thing f ' It is a great thing. 

Are you a student! I am a student. 

Do you write letters ? I do write lettera 

Are we all readers I We are all readers. 

Is Mrs. Sigoumey a sweet poetess! She is a sweet poetess. 

Are Mrs. Child and Mrs. Hale good 

writers? They are good writers. 

COMPOSITION. 

Composition is part of our life. The child is as busy ar- 
ranging his thoughts as the old sage. The boy is as earnest 
in making tales of wonder for himself as Mr. Cooper ever 
was in giving us Indians and Indian scene* in print. 

All must think, and all must dispose their thoughts in 
some way. They must show them to the world. The 
mechanic does it in machines ; the farmer, in crops ; the car- 
penter, in houses ; the painter, in pictures ; and the author, 
in poems, tales, or histories. They are all composers, and 
these are their compositions. 

To compose in language is a great thing. It is greater 
than to compose in stone,, or wood, or marble, or colors. It 
is a* living work. The words breathe : the thoughts bum. 
They fall upon the ear; and the heart echoes to their 
voice. They appear to the eye ; and the soul delights in 
their forms. 

Composition I What a work, children I The thoughts 
and feelings, the joys and griefs, the hopes and fears of the 
soul come forth into the world. You hear them in speech : 
YOU see them on the printed page. They are alive. Aye I 
They are alive. You feel it, and are cold or warm in sym- 
pathy with them. They touch the- heart ; and tears come 
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to the eye. They touch it again ; and a smile, bright and 
cheerful as a sunbeam, plays about the parted lips. 

Think of composition. Turn over to the picture in this 
lesson. Gaze on Goldsmith in the act of composing. How 
great he seems. We hush all noise and bustle lest we 
should disturb his thoughts. He communes with the past 
and future. The heavens and earth are like an outspread 
map before his soul. This is composition. If you would 
be wise, know it. If you would be great, begin its practice 
and continue it to the close of life. 



INSTRiJCTION XXIII. 
MORE ABOUT WORDS THAT STAND FOR NAMES OF THINGS. 

MORE ABOUT FRONOUNS. 
A COMPOSITION. 

When Professor Cadmus entered his study the next even- 
ing, Wilmer was folding . a piece of paper. He handed it 
to his father. It was a composition. He told on paper the 
tale of his sister's canary which had lately died. It was 
very well told. The pronouns were used correctly. 

My son, said Professor Cadmus, after reading the sad tale, 
you will learn to compose. You have not made a single 
mistake in using the words, I, you, he, ohe, it; we, you, 
they. They are all used correctly. 

I am glad to hear it, said Wilmer. 

I told you last evening, said Professor Cadmus, some thing 
about these words. I will tell you some thing to-night about 
words that stand for the names of possessors. They are 
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minej ihine^ A«5, hers, ours, yours, theirs, its, ovm. These are 
useful little words. 
I know they are, father; I often use them. 



THINOS AND WORDS. 







GOOD DXKD8. 




One who does good to man. 


A benefactor. 


Th« name of a great one. 


Howard. 


The kind of word that ia the name of 




a person or thing. 


A noun. 


The word that stands for a speaker to 




whom some thing belongs. 


Mine. 


The word that stands for two or more 




to whom some thing belongs. 


Ours. 


The word that stands for one or more 




spoken to, to whom some thing be- 




longs. ' 


T&urs. 


The word that stands for a male per- 




son or animal spoken o( to whom 




some thing belongs. 


EU 
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The word that stands for a female per- 
son or animal spoken o( to whom 
some thing belonga Hera, 

The word that stands for a thing spok- 
en o^ to which some thing belongs. lit. 

The word that stands for two or more 
persons spoken o( to whom some 
thing belongs. Theira, 

CONVEBSATION. 

Use the proper slides, and answer with the pronouns. 

Is this your book? It is my book. 

Is that my pencil ? It is your pencil 

Is this book the farmers' f It is his book. 

Is this his house ? It is his house. 

Are these the men's spades f They are their 'spades. 

Is that the girl's pail? It is her paiL 

Are the boys' books new ? Their books are new. 

Is my pen broken ? Your pen is broken. 

BENEYOLENCB. 

The pursTiits of men are various. There is no end to 
them. They are as manifold as the roads they take in the 
world. How changed in these days I When man beCgan 
life on earth, his pursuits were few. The first man was a 
gardener — ^his children were farmers and shepherds. 

And what of this ? The pursuits of life are great agents. 
They do much to make us what we are. What makes the 
farmer so simple and open in his manners ? His pursuits. 
What makes the merchant so cautious and shrewd ? His 
calling. Our pursuits shape our lives and ends. 

GBACE DABLINQ. 

Grace Darling is an instance. Her father was the keeper 
of a light-house on Berwick Bay. She was his companion ; 
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the companion also of the free winds and the waves that 
dashed about their ocean-home. The sea and the storm 
made her bold at heart — ^bold only to dare danger in doing ^ 
good. The ships passing to and fro, led her thoughts to 
great things. Their course over the deep awakened trust 
in her bosom. She knew no fear in charity. 

A steamboat foundered in- the bay. The father saw it, 
and trembled for the lives of all on board. The daughter 
saw it, and pitied the helpless. It was hers to resolve to 
save them. It was his to second her noble purpose. But 
the sea boiled like a chaldron. Who shall tempt the raging 
deep ? Grace Darling. Aided by her aged father, she res- 
cued the passengers. She saved them at the risk of her 
own life. Noble girl ! So said the English nation. This 
was benevolence. We have much of it in the lives of 
Howard, and Mrs- Fry, and Miss Dix. The practice of bo 
nevolence is the noblest pursuit in which men can engage. 



INSTRUCTION XXIV. 
MORE ABOUT WORDS THAT STAND FOR NAMES OF THINGS. 

WHO, WHICH, WHAT, AND THAT. 



Professor and Mrs. Cadmus stood for some time after tea 
in the hall, talking about Nina's music. It seemed that 
the lady, who taught their daughter, had a very fine taste, 
and would not give her any polkas and waltzes. She wished 
Nina to study fine music. Nina did not like this, for all her 
young friends talked so much about their polkas and waltzes 
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that she wished to have some. Professor Cadmus liked the 
course of the lady, and told Mrs. Cadmus to say so to Nina. 

Wilmer, in the mean time, was busy in the study. 

Father, said Wilmer, as Professor Cadmus entered his 
study, I thinK: I know all about the pronouns. 

Not all, my son. I have some more to give you, said 
Professor Cadmus, to-night. 

Oh, you have, father I Well ? 

Professor Cadmus went on. They are WHO, which, 
WHAT, and THAT. Who stands for one or more persons, 
which for one or more things ; what and that for both per- 
sons and things. The boy, who sang last evening, is an 
Irish boy. The bird, which sang in the hnden, is flown 
away. What you wished is not to be had. They are also 
used in asking questions. Who sang last evening? Which 
bird sang? What child scared it away? " 

Oh, yes ! said Wilmer. I see how they are used. 

You will learn them readily, said Professor Cadmus, from 
the following questions. 
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CONYEBSATION. 

Ask the questions in the partial rising slide, and answer them in tk^ isJl 
ing one. 

What Palace is this ? The Crystal Palace. 

Where is it I In Resery oir Square. 

Was it opened on the 14th of It was opened on that day. 

July, 1863 f 

Who opened it I President Pierce. 

What did he open? The Crystal Palace. 

Did he open the one at New- . The one at New-York 

Yor^f or at Dublin? 

Which one, did you say ? The Crystal Palace at New-York. 

THE WORKS OF ART. 

The works of man are found every where. They abound 
in the city. They change the face of the country. Houses 
rise up on every hand ; and the heavy wheel splashes in 
almost every stream. The ocean is ploughed with thou- 
sands of keels ; the desert echoes the clank of machines. 
Hark I It is the steam- whistle. A series of gentle knocks. 
It is the telegraph talking over the earth. 

The works of art I They are monuments of human 
power I Studies for human skill I Their lessons are short 
and wise. They awaken hope. Who does not feel it? 
They stir up a good ambition. What veins are free from 
its fire ? The works of art, which are around us, are the 
offerings of man to his country. 

All useful works of art have an interest for us. Our 
wants are many. Our weakness is great. We need them, 
and must honor the man who produces them. The houses, 
in which we live, the carriages, in which we ride, and the 
fiimiture, that adorns our dwellings, add much to the enjoy- 
ments of life. They meet our wants and shield our weak- 
ness. 
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The tasteful works of art have also a dear interest for 
man. The poem, which we read, refines the heart. The 
pictures, that hang upon our walls, educate the eye and soul. 
Music lulls the troubles of life, and the noble statue teaches 
us to honor the'noble dead. Who, then, is a benefactor ? 
The Artisan. Who educates and refines mankind ? The 
Artist. Honor both, and make their works books, which 
you shall daily read and delight to study. The works of 
man conduct us to the works of God. 



INSTRUCTION XXV. 
ABOUT THIS, THAT; THESE, THOSE; A OB AN, AND THE. 

THE USB OP THESE WORDS. 

It is a fine night, said Professor Cadmus to his son, to look 
at the stars. They stood before the large window that 
looked towards the east. The whole heavens were one 
sparkling glow of worlds, for the stars are such. WUmer 
had many questions to ask about them. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, we call all those shining 
things stars. Do you wish to know them? It is not enough 
to give their names. I must point them out. For this 
purpose, we need the words, A or AN, the, this, that, 

THESE, and THOSE. 

Tell me about them, said Wilmer. I know they must be 
useful. 

If I wish to point out any one, I say, A star; a certain one, 
THE star. Do I wish to be more pointed, I use this and 
THAT for one star ; these and those, for more than one. 
This star means the nearer of two; that^ the more remote. 
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Professor Cadmus then pointed out a number of fine 
stars, such as, Sinus, Castor, Aldebaran, and told many 
things about them. 



THINGS AND WORDS 




THE WORKS OF GOD. 

Any tiling made by the Creator. A rock* 

A particular thing. The rock. 

The nearer of two. Tins rock. 

The more remote of two. That rock. 

The nearer of a number of things. These stars. 

The more remote. Those stars. 



CONVERSATION. 



Use the proper slides. 

Are the works of God great? 

Is A rock one of his works? 

Is the sun ? 

Are these stars on which we gazei 

Are those which are now rising ? 

Whose worlds are they all? 

Who governs them f 

Is that cloud his work ? 

Is TBiB blue sky ? 



They are great. 

A rock is one of his works. 

The B«n is a work of God. 

The stars are his works. 

They are. 

They are God's worlds. 

God governs them. 

It is his work. 

The blue sky is the work of God 
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THB WOBKS OF OOD. 

The works of God are often called the works of nature. 
Thej are great, and beautiful, and good. We gaze upon 
them, and become great : we admire them and grow in 
beauty : w-e love them, and a fount of goodness bubbles up 
in the heart. 

There is no end to them. Do you ask for them? Look 
above you, around you and within you. There is "the 
king of day, rejoicing in the east." The queen of heaven 
walks in state, attended by the stars. Look abroad on the 
earth. Trees grow into forests. Flowers adorn even the 
desert. Animals roam over the plains, or wander in thick 
woods. Look into the sea, the deep, deep sea. What is 
there? There goes the huge whale. There sports the dol- 
phin. The sea- weed clings to the rocks. Sponges grow 
beside the coral. Every part of the ocean is full of life. 

How manifold are His works ! Who can number the 
stars of heaven? Who can count the plants of earth, 
or reckon the birds of the air ? They are past finding out. 
The number cannot be told. Multitudes on multitudes 1 

How instructive ! They are all teaching us. Every one 
has its calling. Every one is a thought of God. The rose 
teaches us to send forth the odor of goodness. The violet 
shows us how to be modest. The viqe tells us how to twine 
our feelings about one another. The oak, the mountain, 
the ocean, and the storms of heaven, speak of greatness. 
What a school is nature's I Go to it, little ones. Go to it 
daily. Love the lessons that are learned there. They are 
the lessons that God teaches. Love them dearly, and learn 
them well. 
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INSTRUCTION XX Vl. 

THE FOUR WORDS, — ^EAOH, EVERY, EITHER, NEITHER. 

THE USE OF THESE WORDS. 

A word is often a tiling of power. Wlio can estimate its 
errands of good or ill, and count np the movements of joy 
or sorrow which it marks in the history of the heart? I 
once read a poem in German. Its title was The Three Words. 
Such a stirring poem! Such strong words 1 So spoke 
Professor Cadmus. 

He continued : I wish, to-night, to talk about the words, 
EACH, EVERY, EITHER, and NEITHER. They are not great 
ones, but they are useful. Each points out a number of 
things, taken one by one ; every points out a number of 
things, taken together ; eiiher points to one of two things ; 
and neither to none of two things. 

Will you use them? asked Wilmer. I always under- 
stand words best, when you use them. 

The best way to learn words, said Professor Cadmus. 
Attend, now, to their use, Each tree in the grove was shat- 
tered by the wind. Every child in the village was there. 
Either Jane or Nina is singing. Neither of them is reading. 

CONYEBSATION. 

Use the proper slides, and answer with the pronoun when you can. 

Do you see those piles of clouds? I see them. 

Is EACH pile formed of vapor 9 Each pile is formed of yapor. 

Is ETSRY star that we see, a sun ? Every star is a sun. 

Who told you so f You, father. 

Is EITHER Robert or James at home ? Robert is at home. 

Is NKirmBB one within! Robert is within. 
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Who took the history of Shelbome 

away ? I do not know. 

Did your sisters take it? I do not know. 

Did ivEiTHEB of them take it away f Neither of them took it away. 

Is either of them in the parlor? Neither of them is in the parlor. 



Eocksl They are not attractive to the common eye. 
They do not please us as flowers, nor causQ us to wonder 
like the solemn stars. Most of people pass them by, unless 
they can convert them into flag-stones, or building materials. 
They can read no lesions in those stony books. Sad 
mistake! 

How comes this? Is there no beauty in the forms of 
rocks ? Nothing in their color to charm the eye ? Have 
they riot a wonderful history ? It is full of marvels. It 
contains stories older than man. It has recorded tales more 
stirring than any legend of the land or sea. The rocks of 
the earth ! They were once its fluid watery germ. They 
are now its frame-work. They are the walls, isles, .caves, 
and cellars of this great building, the earth. The rocks* of 
the earth I They are the tombs of myriad creatures. Ani- 
mals, larger than the elephant, are buried in the rocky earth. 
But there is no grave of man there. 

Study, then, the rocks of the earth. They are part of 
the works of God. His doings are engraven upon them. 
Eocks, too, are useful. ' Houses are built of them. The 
stately church has been dug out of the solid rock. Bridges 
and roads are made of rocks. So is the tall monument. 
They are now taking shape under the hand of man, and 
rising up to honor Washington, the father of our country. 
They are beautiful, too. The granite, and the marble, and 

5 
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precious stone please the eye. There is a charm in some of 
the miniature rocks. The opal, the emerald, and the dia- 
mond, are things of beauty. They sparkle upon the hand 
of woman. They shine like fragments of the stars, upon 
the breasts of our mothers and our sisters. 



INSTRUCTION )CXVII. 

A GROUP OF LITTLE WORDS ; SOME, ONE, ANY, ALL, SUCH, 
BOTH, NONE, WHOLE, OTHER. 

THE USE OF THESE WOSDS. 

The man of big words I I knew, said Professor Cadmus, 
as he and his son took their seats in the study ; I knew a man 
who liked only big words. He would read the dictionary 
over and over again, to find them. What folly I And when 
he used them, it was like a dwarf playing with the staff of 
a giant. 

Wilmer laughed aloud, and made many fanny remarks 
about the man of big words. I hope, said he, I shall never 
have such a liking as he had. 

I told you this little incident, said Professor Cadmus, 
because I was afraid you would get tired of little words. I 
have a whole group of them to give you to-night. They 
are as follows: some, one, any, all, such, both, whole, 
NONE, WHILE, OTHER. We usc them when we wish to point 
out some thing about the names of things. Their use is 
easily learned. 

CONVERSATION. 

Use the proper slides. 

Are there ant books on the table ? There are some books on the table* 
Is there none on it t There are bomb on it 
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Are ALL the books in the case ? 

Is this book a novel ? 

Are SUCH books bad ? 

Bo BOTH your sisters read Mrs. 

Ho Witt's works ? 
Do they both read themf 
Is, "To Seem and To Be," onb of 

her works ? 
Are the whole of her works useful f 
Are OTHEa books useful ? 



They are all in the case. 

It is. 

Such books are bad. 

Both of them read Mrs. Hewitt's 

works. 
Both read them. 

It is ONE of her works* 

The WHOLE of her works are uflefuL 

Other books are usefoL 




TBEES. 



Trees are among the pleasing objects that meet our eye 
upon the earth. Th^y have an interest at all seasons. Bare 
and stiff in winter, they awaken sad feelings. Their bud- 
ding in spring is a time of joy to the heart. When they 
are fully clothed with all their apparel of leaves, we are 
pleased with their soft outlines and the deep shadows which 
they cast upon the earth. 
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A lonely tree is a lonely object. As it stands on the ris- 
ing knoll, or beside the cold spring, or on the craggy steep, 
we gaze upon it in sadness, and hurry off to the old woods 
or the social grove. But it will come back to us again. Its 
image follows us, and in society, or the cold storms of win- 
ter, or the warm dreams of love, we see the lone tree. 

Trees win upon our attention. . The more we study them, 
the more we are pleased to do so. They adorn the landscape. 
They are a support to feeble man. How much do we owe 
to the^pine? The aloe was food, drink, clothing, and writ- 
ing-paper to the ancient Mexicans. The cocoa met aknost 
every want of the Indians of South America. 

And what shall we say of the oak? It is a noble tree. 
It is so, because it is useful. Its form is imposing. Its use 
is its glory. The timber of the oak resists water and air. 
It gives form and strength to the strong ship, and forms the 
arches and domes of many a church of God. 

Trees read lessons to us. Their size, and form, and use 
teach us useful things. Go, then, to the pine, and the aloe, 
and the cocoa tree, and the oak. Gaze upon the cedar of 
Lebanon, and think of Solomon. Learn from trees to be 
useful and serve mankind. Service is the noblest form of 
life. 

INSTRUCTION XXVIII. 

WORDS THAT CHANGE OTHER WORDS. 

A NEW CLASS OF WOBDS. 

Look, said Professor Cadmus to his son, to the scenes be- 
fore you. It is night, but there is still motion. Hark ! It 
is the hoot of the lonely owl 1 How do the clouds move ? 
QvAckly. How do the stars move? Very slowly. And the 
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branches of the trees? Gently, Tell me now how these 
things move, said Professor Cadmus. 

Wilmer answered at once. The clouds move quickly. 
The stars move very slowly. The branches of the elm bend 
ffently. 

Very good, said Professor Cadmus. "We have here a new 
kind of words. Quickly^ very slowly^ and gently are not 
names of things. Nor are they names of qualities. They 
declare nothing. They do not stand for names of things. 
What kind of words, then, are they ? Adverbs. They are 
called so because they are added to the verb. 

Yes, I see they are, said Wilmer. And they change 
its meaning. 

This is their use, said Professor Cadmus. They are joined 
to verbs to modify them. Thus : I speak. I speak slowly. 
When I speak, you listen silently. 

I see it, I see it now, said Wilmer. But are they always 
joined to the verb ? 

Not always, said Professor Cadmus. They are sometimes 
joined to the names of qualities. The book is good. It is 
very good. It tells of MOST happy things. The adverb^ 
Wilmer, is joined to the verb and adjective^ and qvxxlifies their 
meaning. 

Is this all its use ? asked Wilmer. All I have to learn 
about it ? 

Another thing, said Professor Cadmus. It is used in asking 
questions. Where is the pencil? When did you take it 
away ? How did you do it ? This is all you need know 
about it. I will now explain^ the meaning of adverbs. 

THINGS AND WORDS. 

Time. Time present Now, yet 

Time past Lately, hitherto. 
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Time future. Hereafter, ioon. 

Time relating to some other time. "When, then. 

Indefinite time. Always, ever. 

Time repeated. Often, again. 

Order in time. Rrst, secondly. 

Plaok. Place in which. Where, there. 

Place to which. Whither, thither. 

Place from which. Whence, thence. 

Order in place. First, secondly. 

Dbgbse. Abundance. Enough, much. 

Equality. So, as. 

Quantity. However. 

Mannkb. Quality. Well, ill, justly. 

Affirmative. Yes, truly. 

Negative, No, not. 

Doubt. Perhaps, haply. 

Mode. Thus, so, how. 

Cause. Why, wherefore. 



CONVERSATIONS. 



Use the rising slide when the question is asked With a verb ; the partial 
rising slide when it is asked with an interrogative pronoun or adverb. 



I am happy now. 
I was not lately sad. 
My sister is weak yet, 
I will be good hereafter. 
It will soon be spring. 
Trees do not always grow. 
They bud once a year. 



Time. Are you happy iwiof 

Were you IcUely sad ? 

Is your sister weak yet? 

Will you be good hereafter? 

When will it be spring ? 

Do trees always grow ? 

Do they bud often in a year ? 

Did the pastor say »cconrf/y, thirdly? The pastor said secondly. 
Place. Whereis the History of Shelburne? It is in mothei's room. 

Whither do swallows go in winter ? They go to the south. 

Whence do they come in spring ? They come from the south. 

Is \\Q first in his class ? He is first in his class. 

DxGRSE. Have you much patience ? I have not much patience. 

Is she CM good as she is fair ? She is as good as she is happy. 

Is Jane themosi lovely of the three? Jane is the most lovely. 

Is she extremely kind? She is extremely kind. 

Have you so much skill ? I have so much skill 
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Manner. Are you well pleased with our talk? I am well pleased. 
Are you kindly patient ? I am kindly patient 

Is your sister truly good ? She is triily good. 

Do you say na or yes / I say, no. 

How do you wish me to talk f I wish you to talk slowly. 

Why do you wish me to speak 

slowly ? I like slow talk. 

Wherefore do yom laugh ? Because I am happy. 




ANIMALS. 



Animals, or living creatures, please ns more than trees or 
flowers. They have senses like our own, and feel pleasure 
or pain. Hunger and thirst, action and rest, growth and 
decay, life and death, belong to all animals. They have, 
in common with man, the breath of life. 

Their number is more than can be numbered. Think 
of the fish of the sea, the fowl of heaven, the sportive 
insects, and the creatures that crawl, creep, or walk upon 
the face of the earth. Who is able to number these tribes? 

And what shall we say of their size and form ? Some 
of them could move on the point of a needle ; others, as 
the Avhale and elephant, are huge monsters. The worm 
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crawls in the dust : the eagle soars among thd cloTa*ds of 
heaven. Here is the humming-bird, drinking honey from 
the bosom of roses : there is the condor taking hiis break- 
fast on a bleeding sheep. The boa winds its huge folds 
around the passing buflGalo, and he is crushed and swallowed 
whole : the tame canary feeds from the lips of a blooming 
child. But we pause. Their size, and forms, and habits, 
out-do all we have ever fancied or dreamed; 

The domestic animals call us home. The noble horse, 
the patient ox, the useful cow, the gentle sheep, cluster 
about the barn-yard. The neigh of the horse, the low of 
the cow, the cackle of the hen, and the shrill notes of the 
cock, speak to us of comforts — of animals that minister to 
the wants of man. Good servants they are. How good, 
then, is their Creator and Giver ! 

INSTRUCTION XXIX. 
A LARGE GROUP OF SMALL WORDS. — PREPOSITIONS. 

WORDS THAT UABE RELATIONS. 

Little words, said Professor Cadmus, are not to be over^ 
looked. They often stand for great things. This is the 
case in our language. The English language has many 
great little words. n 

Let us look at this point. The clouds, stars, sky, earth, 
and trees, are all related to each other. "What words stand 
for their relations? Little words. The stars are in the 
sky, the clouds are above the earth, and the trees are 
upon it. 

It is so, said "Wilmer. In, above, and upon, are little 
words. What is their name ? 
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They are called prepositions, said Professor Cadmus. 
A preposition is a word placed before a noun or pronoun, 
to point out some relation, — always before a noun or pro- 
noun. Thus : The book is on the table. You gave this 
book to me. Tlie meaning of prepositions may be made 
plain by a book and pencil. The pencil may be on, hy^ near^ 
or above the book. 

THINGS ANP WORDS. 
BOOK AND PENCIL. 




THE B£LATIONB OF A PKNOIL TO TI1I3 BOOK. 



On. 


Instead. 


For. 


Upon. 


Near. 


Underneath. 


With. 


In. 


Nigh. 


Up. 


Into. 


From, 


Under. 


Within. 


Without 


Beneath. 


Unto. 


Unto. 


Below. 


Of. 


About 


Above. 


Off. 


Across. 


Beside. 


Over. 


After. 


Behind. 


Past 


Against 


Before. 


Round. 


Along. . 


Beyond. 


Since. 


Among. 


By. 


Towards. 


Around. 


Between. 


To. 


At 


For. 


Through. 


Athwart 


Except 







Is the pencil on the book? 
Is the pencil in the book ? 



The pencil is on the book. 
It is in the book. 
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Is the pencil under it? It is under it. 

Is it by llie book ? The pencil is by it. 

In this way, the conversation may extend over the wholo 
list of prepositions. The true meaning of each one will be 
fixed in the mind. 




MAN. 

Plants and flowers please the eye. Animals excite a 
sympathy within us, for their pleasures and pains. Man 
does more than this. He awakens love. He calls up a 
living interest in his welfare. We cannot overlook him. 
Pear and hope wait upon his steps. We follow him in the 
ways of life, and think of his life heyond the grave. 

Man 1 The word is scarcely uttered when we feel the 
winds of Eden, and look in upon his first home upon the 
earth. Beautiful ! All was beautiful ! 

A change passes upon the scene. It surpasses that of any 
dream. The flowers fade, the music ceases, the steps of 
angels are hushed, and the face of man gathers a cold and 
earthly expression. The gl6w, and warmth, and beauty of 
heaven have passed away, and man is an outcast Sin 
spoiled his soul. 
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Another change 1 It passes thought. God stoops to 
repair the ruined soul. By the life and death of His Son, 
he opens up a living way from sin and sorrow, to purity and 
"pesLQG—from this woAd to heaven. All that hear his messa- 
ges of love, find life. Hope buds by the side of fear and 
sorrow : a view of the heavenly would open up to the soul, 
amidst the darkness of life. Parents find comfort, and 
children the true guide of their youth. 

Another view ! Adam and Eve have peopled the world. 
The lonely pair on the east of Eden have sent their children 
into all the earth. iEvery forest echoes their voice ; every 
sea is ploughed by the keels of their ships. They chase the 
white bear on the Arctic ice-fields : whales are captured m 
the Arctic seas. The desert is their hunting-ground. The 
shade of the palm is a resting-place. The children of Adam 
are every where : one thousand million is their number. 

Another view still 1 Man is at work. His skill is sub- 
duing all things. Thought rules the world. There is no- 
thing too small, nothing too great, nothing too high, nothing 
too low for the ambition of man. The earth is his by a free 
gift from God, and he is resolved to reign upon it. Seas 
obey him. The lightning acts as his scribe. Let him only 
be gopd, and the blessing of God shall make him as happy 
as he is great. 

INSTRUCTION XXX. 
A TALK ABOUT WORDS THAT MARK CONNECTION. 

MORE LITTLE WORDS. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, when you were a very 
little boy, you liked to disjoin or tear things apart. You 
would pull the bridle off yoiir hobby-horse, and loosen the 
stirrup from the saddle. A toy lasted you a day, or two. 
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You seemed to be happy when you could tear it in pieces. 
The towers, forts, and houses, which your brother built for 
you out of blocks, could stand up only a short time. You 
would pull them down almost as fesfras he put them up. 
But you are changed. Now you like to join things together. 

Father, I did not know any better then, said Wilmer. I 
know I did not. 

I suppose, said Professor Cadmus, you would like to 
know now the words that stand for the connections of 
things. All things are connected in some way. The wOrds 
that mark this, are called conjunctions. 

Conjunctions ! I never heard the word before, s^id Wil- 
mer. What does it mean ? 

A Conjunction^ said Professor Cadmus, is a word thai 
points out the connection of things; it joins^ ^entencas. Let 
us see this and learn what it is it by imitation. 

THINGS AND WORDS. 



_^T/ ^Z 
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!And, also, both, because, for, i( since, then, 
therefore, wherefore. 
CoNJTJNcnoNS. { But^ a8» as well as^ although, either, except,. 

. J lest, neither, nor, or, so, than, though, yet, 
/ still, unless, whether., notwithstanding. 



CON VEBS ATION. 



Use the slides as directed in the last chapter. 



Are men and ships useful ? 

Afe grass and trees both beautiful ? 

Is the house old, but comely? 

Is every part old, except the tower ? 

Is the gale also old ? 

Is the building pleasing, because it is 

old? 
Is a cottage pleasing, if it ja the abode 

of peace ? 
Does the owl hoot that he may scare 

his prey ? 
Are the rabbits th£n playful ? 
Is the wild violet as fair as the rose ? 

Is an old castle sad as well as beauti- 
ful? 

Are the walls pleasing, altJwugh in 
ruins ? 

Is the tower neither clothed with ivy 
nor moss? 

Will you still linger, though the sun 
is set ? - 



They are useful. 

They are both beautifuL 

The house is old, but comely. 

Every part is old, except the tower. 

Tlfe gate is also old. 

It is.pleasing because it is old. 

A cottage is pleasing, if it is the 

abode of peace. 
The owl does not hoot that he may 

scare his prey. 
The rabbits are then playful 
The wild violet is not as fair as the 

rose. 
It is sad as well as beautifuL 

The >valls are pleasing, although in 

ruins. 
The tower is' neither clothed with 

ivy nor moss. 
I will still linger though the sun is 

set 



MAN AND GOD. 



Man is a strange being wlien viewed alone. He is a rid- 
dle that cannot be unriddled. To-daj, he is proud, selfish, 
ayid earthly. He thinks of nothing hut vain and trifling 
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things. Night has scarcely brought repose to the earth, 
when he awakes to repent of his folly. Thoughts of 
God come into his heart ; and he longs to be pure and good. 

He goes forth to pleasure. The cup is full and sparkling. 
He drinks it, and sighs when it is drained. He waits on 
duty. Offices, honors,' and wealth throng in upon him. 
The world calls him great. He retires from the shouting 
crowd. He enters his private room ; and the hard knock- 
ings of his heart tell him of unquenched thirst. He sighs 
for better and nobler waters than any drawn from the foun- 
tains of human praise. He looks abov^e, and is sad. 

Why is this so ? How is it that man is unhappy on 
earth ? Flowers bloom in peace about his foot-paths ; birds 
sing in love above his head,' anc? wherever he looks, he 
sees joyous and contented things. Man alone mourns. 
Man alone has fears in love, and feels a chill of sadness as 
he gazes upon the forms of his beloved ones. 

The -soul of man is not mated. This is the solution. This 
sheds light on the life of man. He lives without God ; and 
is a weeping and friendless orphan. He lives without God, 
and is a vine torn from its support and trodden in the dust 
God explains all. . The love of God in. the heart, scatters 
all darkness, unriddles the riddle of human life, and lights 
up the world with the glow of peace. 

Man and God in friendship ! This meets every wish of 
the heart. There is no more any unrest. Fears are dis- 
solved by the warmth of love ; and hope, like a blessed thing, 
sits by the fount of a contented heart, and sings, all the day, 
of glories in reserve. The true resting-place in life is found 
-—the true end of man is attained. Jesus, the Mediator 
between man and God, unites them in peace. The earth 
beconies a palace ; heaVen appears as his eternal home. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXI. 

SOME THING USEFUL ABOUT SENTENCES. 

W0BD8 AND SENTENCES. 




8HE MINISTERS TO WANT. 



Wilmer, when he entered the study the next evening, 
found a paper on the table with thirty-two chapters, and 
their names written in a bold hand. This is father's work, 
said he. Thirty-two chapters 1 He began to read them, and 
paused. We have talked about these things. They are the 
outlines of the Sentential Reader. 

Professor Cadmus entered as he spoke the last word. 
You are right, my son. Are you ready to look at sentences 
this evening ? To this point we have been led by the use 
of words. 

Sentences, father ! said Wilmer. I have again forgotten 
what they are. 

A sentence, said Professor Cadmus, is two or more words by 
which we say some thing. Life is short. This is a sentence. 
We have made a great many of them every evening, Wil- 
mer. Words are useful only as they make sentences. 

I remember all you told me about them, said Wilmer. It 
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has come back to me. Father, you told me, I think, that 
we need three kinds of words to make a sentence. 

So I did, my son. These are the names of things, or 
nouns; the names of qualities or adjectives; and the 
words that declare some thing, or vebbs. Observe them in 
these examples. Spring is pleasant. Wisdom is good. 
Flowers bloom. Leaves decay. 

Father, said Wilmer, I do not see any adjective in the 
last two sentences. There is a noun and verb in each. 

The adjective, said Professor Cadmus, is contained in the 
verb. Thus, flowers hhom^ is the same as flowers arc hhom- 
ing: leaves decay ^ is the same as leaves are decaying. 

I see it now, said "Wilmer. Three kinds of words are 
needed to make a sentence, — ^the nouriy the verb, and the ad- 
jective. Father, what do the other kinds of words do ? 

They come in, said Professor Cadmus, sis helps or appen- 
dages. The pronoun, you know, stands for the noun, and 
can take its place. Adverbs only modify verbs and adjec- 
tives. Prepositions only show relations of the nouns and 
pronouns. Conjunctions only connect sentences. 

I remember these things now, said Wilmer. 

Professor Cadmus continued. An example will make this 
plain. Spring is cheerful. Here, we have the noun, verb, 
and adjective. We will bring in an adverb. Spring is very 
cheerful. A preposition may be brought in. Spring is 
very cheerful to the young. A coDJunction may now find 
a place. Spring is very cheerful to the young, and whispers 
hope. You see now, how sentences are made, and what 
makes them. 

I do, father, and am as glad as when you showed me hov 
to build Westminster Abbey with blocks. 
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NAMES UF SBNTENOES. 



I suppose, said Professor Cadmus, you would like to 
know the names of sentences, and what they declare. This 
is a great thing, my son. It is also very useful. You ought 
to be able to tell sentences and their use, as you see them 
on the printed page, as readily as you point out dwelling- 
houses, outhouses, shops, factories, and churches when you 
ride through a village. 

Oh, show me, said Wilmer, how to do this ! 

I will do 50, said Professor Cadmus. I will do so in ask- 
ing and answering three questions. 

1. What are the forms of sentences ? Declarative, interro- 
gative, imperative, and exclamatory. The declarative sen- 
tence is one that declares some thing, — Labor is healthy. The 
interrogative is one that asks a question, — Is sleep needful ? . 
The imperative is one that commands in some way, — Go to 
your duty. The exclamatory is one that expresses emotion, — 
OA, Mary I Happy are the infants ! 

2. What is Oieir make? Simple or compound. A simple 
sentence has but one noun and one verb, — Flowers bhom. 
Art is long. It may be declarative, interrogative, imperative, 
or exclamatory. A compound sentence has more than one 
noun of which we say some thing, or more than one verb, — 
Flowers and trees bloom. Life is short, and will pass away. 

3. What do they declare? Only five things — existence, 
coexistence, order, resemblance, and cause and effect. Ex- 
istence; as. Trees exist, the sun is. Coexistence: as. Stars are 
in the heavens. Order; as. Night follows day, branches are 
above ground. Resemblance ; as. The earth is like the sun 
in shape. Cause and effect; as. The sun warms the earth ; 
clouds obscure the sun. 
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This is all you need know about sentences at present^ 
Study these three questions. Ask them often ; and be sure 
to answer them correctly. Remember that sentences are 
the instruments of thought; and that you must know them 
in order to use them. Eemember, also, that they are the 
material of language ; and to know them well,, is to have a 
key to a rich treasure. Remember ever that sentences axe 
thoughts made known in words, and that you must under- 
stand their form and make in order to understand their 
thoughts. Sentences, my son, are great things. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIII. 
A FEW THINGS ABOUT LANGUAGE. 

COMING TO LANGUAGE. 

Professor Cadmus and his son walked hand in hand into 
the study. Both were happy. Both smiled, as if there wr 
some thing good before them. So there was. The end oi 
the Sentential Reader was before them. One more talk, 
and it is reached. 

"All is well that ends well** 

To-night, said Professor Cadmus, we close our social con- 
versations about sentences. We have looked at their ma- 
terials, the kind of words, and learned how to put them to- 
gether. We have been building sentences for thirty-two 
evenings, and are now ready for language. It opens up 
before us like a familiar thing ; for he that knows sentences 
Knows language. We have come to it through woirds and 
sentences. 
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• Father, said Wilmer, all seems briglit to me. I see the 
use of words. I know all the kinds. I am able to build 
them into the different kinds of sentences. 

I am glad, said Professor Cadmus, that it is so. You 
look back on your course with pleasure. You look forward 
to the future in hope. Language has treasures laid up for 
you. 

I know it, said Wilmer. Tales, stories, histories, and 
many other things are waiting for me, now I can read 
them. 

Eead, then, said Professor Cadmus, what language is. 
Look at it, as the traveller looks at the Hudson river from 
the Catskill mountains. See it winding away to the sea of 
your mother-tongue. But remember, Wilmer, that it is 
made up of sentences ; sentences are made up of words ; 
and words are made up of letters that stand for sounds of 
the human voice. 
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LANGUAGE. 

The Bummer Bun Bhines bright to-day. 
The bee amoDg the flowers doth Btraj, 
The bird ib singing on the spray. 
While in the fields the new-mown hay 
Throweth its fragrance every way. 



LANGUAGE. 

Language is the work of nature and art. It is a great 
work. There is no instrument so powerful. There is no 
medium so fine. There is no work so full of skill. God 
and man are the makers of language. 

Language I What do you knpw of it? It is old as cre- 
ation. It is wide as the world. It is sacred as love. Here, 
we. find the history of man, the prattle of the infant, the 
dreams of the boy, the loves of quiet life, and the deeds of 
manhood.- Language is like a great mirror. We look into 
it, and there we see the hearts, as well as the faces of men. 

It is one of the greatest gifts of God. What would the 
world be without it ? A museunT of chattering animals. 
It is the noblest invention of man. What would machines, 
and tools, and presses, and telegraphs be, without language? 
Useless things. Perhaps, they would never have been 
known. Language is the great work of the earth. We 
think by it ; we feel through it. Language is &ie instru- 
ment of earth. It surpasses all others. It shapes the minds 
of men. It moves the heart of the people. 

Study language. Know it well. Master its words and 
sentences. Then, tell your hopes to the world. Then, write 
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your thoughts, and give them to posterity. Is this too 
much ? Is the work too great for you ? Is your ambition 
modest? Then, tell your good feelings to man. Speak 
the words of gentle loves. Write the deeds of charity in 
language, and when you shall rest in the grave, sleeping 
the sleep that knows no waking, men wiU read them by 
their firesides, and bless God for your existence. Write the 
deeds of charity in language. 
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The Most Magnificent Work of the Class which has ever appeared, 

CASSELL'S NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tms Natural Histort, for variety, beauty, and completeness, claims to 
be a first-class work upon this most interesting subject The work will 
be completed in Three handsome Volumes. The First Volume will be 
devoted to 

THE FEATHERED TRIBES, 
illustrated by upwards of three hundred Engravings, in the first style ot 
the art Each volume will be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts^ 25 
cents each. 

The preliminary chapters, relating to the structure, incubation, migration, 
and classification of Birds, will be followed by'a full account of 



The "Rapacious Birds. 
The Percuinq Birds. 
The Climbing Birds. 



The G-allinaoeous Birds. 
The Wading Birds. 
The Swimming Birds. 



Natural History, if properly presented, has a charm for most minds. It is instructive. 
The habits and instincts of animals are ftiU of hints and illustrations of human life. Na- 
tural History is pleasing, and puts forth no ordinary educational influence upon the mind. 
It is difficult to say how much of individual and national character depends on the teadxings 
of animals. 

The American people are not Ignorant of these things. Scientific and popular works on 
this subject have been published from time to time, and yet, if we are not greatly mistalcen, 
there is not only a want of an acquaintance with the suttjects of Natural History, but also a 
positive dislike to works on such sufcgects. Why are these things so? We know not, unless 
they are to be attributed to two facts ; the dryness of scientific works on Natural History, and 
the failure of popular ones. 

We hope for the good of the people that this state of things is about to pass away. 
Science may be made to assume a popular dress, and nice art may be used to give in every 
cottage, the gallery of Nature, the haunts and homes of animals. These things, we thinlc, 
wait upon the introduction of Cassell's Natural History. 

The first part of this work, on "The Feathered Tribes," is before us. It is, we have no 
hesitation in saying, a happy blending of science and art in popular instruction. The 
structure of birds ; their plumage and flight ; respiration, digestion, voice and senses ; . their 
incubation ; the growth of a feather ; the migration of birds ; their classification, and the 
Vulture tribe, are presented in this part in correct detail, according to. the latest investiga- 
tions of Owen, Blumenbach, Chabrier, Audubon and Sir Charles Bell, and illustrated with 
woo4-cut8 in the highest style of the art. The artistic analysis of the work strikes us favor- 
ably. So does the classification. The feathered tribes appear in their climatic cones : the 
grand divisions and classes of birds are presented in strildng types^ and illustrated by the 
artist. Judging of the work from this number, we look for a publication of no ordinary 
value, and commend it to the people. No family should be without a good work on Natural 
History ; and there is no work, with which we are acquainted, that we can commend so 
highly for its beauty, variety and completeness, as the one before us. The Feathered Tribes, 
alone, according to the Pobllsher's advertisement, are to be illustrated by threi hundred <f»- 
i-ravings. 
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THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. 

Tms will be the most comprehensive Educational Periodical ever issued 
from the Press. It will include a regular course of instruction in every 
department of knowledge. It proposes to introduce the People to all the 
departments of human knowledge, and to afford to individual man the 
means of a complete secular education. 

The following programme can be made to cover the whole field of human 
knowledge : 

L Language. This indudes Laogaage, Gramauir, Philology, and Belles Lettres. 
IL Natural Hiftory. Ckograpby, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology. 
TTT , ICathematicS. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Ac. 
lY. Physical Scienoea. Mechsnics, statics. Dynamics, Hydraulics, Optics, Acoustics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy. 
y. IndlUtrial Seienees. Fishing, Hunting, .^[riculture, Manufactures, Mining, Metal* 
lurgy. Coining, Modes of Communication, Improvements. 
YL Fina Arts. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Music, Poetiy, Ornamental 

Landscape and Gardening, Ornamental Art. 
Vn, Anthropology. U(Ln, Anatomy, Physiology. 
flTT. History. History, Biography, Ethnology. 
JX, Philosophy. Mental and Moral Science, Logic. 
X. Politioal idenoe. Law, Government, Political Economy, Statistics. 
XL CiTilisation. Newspapers, Journals, Lectures, Learned Societies and Institutions. 
^, Hisoellanea. Notices of Books, Answers to Gorresiiondents, &c. 

£ach number of the Educatoh will contain articles in several of the 
apartments. The lessons in Geography will be accompanied with maps 
«*^aved on copper; and the lessons in every other department which 
Ccvn admit of it will be illustrated by diagrams, engravings, and drawings. 
Nothing which artistic skill can do, to embellish the several subjects, will 
be neglected. 

The Popular Educator has received an encouraging welcome from the 
People throughout the length and breadth of the United States. They 
have clearly gj^en it a most cordial reception into the great family of 
periodicals. The Publisher feels that he has met one of the public wants. 
The Popular Educator was needed. So great has been the demand for the 
first uamber, that he has been obliged to go to press with a third edition, 
which is no w> ready. 

The Publiiber desires to assure the People that every thing within his 
power BbAU b« done to increase the interest and valae of the succeeding 
numbers. 

The 9Uoce«diDg DarCs uf the Popular Educator will appear on the first 
day of wver^ tt^ .^A. 

Prm \)ti ^^^X t %'^ \\ 9er annunL Postage 1 eef^ in advance. 



